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é Federal Reserve banks. It provides beginning to realize that by the time 1944 rolls be 
for 1 cur bancor’’—which would be the cost of living will transcend all other dome . ' 
t 1 fixed ht of in the mind of the average voter. fr 
f u 
‘ * 
, funds of the new in- ALTHOUGH THE NEGOTIATIONS OVER Coa) . .¥ 
- 1 tie Sew’ ational benke all wages have been extended through April, the situ - 
ee ee remains filled with explosive possibilities. At 
a - n overdraft limit based ment the operators are split on how to procee ONE SA 
; lar factors. Thus if Britain, the aid of Federal Conciliator John R. Steeln us to belie 
fo ee Sere eae ee Northern operators are said to be making prog reorga 
: id for a time. finance the dif- their negotiations with the United Mine Wot 
fot ee ft. But if it exceeded the the hope of working out a compromise that wi which he 
limit ; , liad aman tw the nse disturb the Little Steel formula, they are repor ' ile 
| bank to adiust its position be willing to discuss the miners’ demand that and it is 
‘es 4 ~~ - ae or computed on a portal-to-portal basis instead of th choices W 
sail le | al rnal capital payments ; ent face-to-face basis. The Southern operators, « vith suct 
other hand, have refused to negotiate this point $ SC 
an seeking to have the entire dispute transferred \ rt 
. ae aa en ae National War Labor Board. John L. Lewis's for 1942 
. 1 1} T T ( T 1? a © 2 
NEITHER THE AMERICAN NOR THE BRITISH toward the WLB makes such a move at this the Germ 





7 ' ry 1 function at all effectively, any 
pia if 1 r, would function af all eect ly, any doubtful v2 








lue. The resignation from the Labor 










fr 1935 

[ W., because of express dissatisfacti Evalyn WV 

1 of goods. I . this reason WE the Little Steel formula suggests that Lewis is p: State Der 
. 1 Of S r Welles urging a to fight the board’s handling of the coal A Washi 
r rt . ts Act before its expira- bitterness will be no less if, as is reported in W r ent 





ton, Van A. Bittner, whom Lewis ousted as a 








P n to tl I f ff > world trade, ] a _ } I 
, of the U. M. W., is appointed to succeed Mr. K Long exf 
its | 1 Mr. \ pointed out, be regarded me 1. The } I ‘eful sett 
on the board. The best chance for a peaceful si s S 
rf A 7 , tent 
on of America’s intention i . oe a : 
by . , of the controversy seems to lie in giving Mr. St for dealt 
firm support in his eilorts to negotiate a compr 
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gress reconsiders the Bank- Assistant Secretary of State, declared that “the id 

















head the light of President Roosevelt's stinging buffer state is as dead as a dodo.” We agree, but we 





vet \lthough the bill to exclude government benefit still want to know why the odor of the corpse h 





n rity’’ calculations was originally persistently around the corridors of State. And w 











passed in both houses by large majorities, the President are glad to have Mr. Berle go on record as an 0} as it were 
1 t inflation ie so clearly in his veto message of the cordon sanitatre policy we propose to ke belief. ar 
that there is a good possibility that at least one of the fingers crossed until we learn that Hapsburg, Eckhardt this mon 
houses will sustain his action. Mr. Roosevelt did not and emissaries of Catholic reaction have becor f n 
refer directly to the United Mine Workers’ demand for sonae non gratae at the State Department. In at hard to 1 
a $2-a-day re increase, but he intimated that a fur- the unkind people who have criticized recent dev of | 
ther inc n ti it of food, such as is inevitable if ments in American foreign policy, Mr. Berle | Not cont 
the wre TS es law, would force an abandon- common and shabby rhetorical device of brack tion, Ear! 
ment of the Little Steel formula for wages. This would gether as “meddlers or loose thinkers or plain WwW ul 







start an ‘inflationary spiral that would ultimately cancel those who have attacked public officials both 






out whatever gains labor has made” . . . and “make friendly toward Russia and as not friendly enough. | 


it infinitely rder for the farmer to protect him: if shows ingratitude toward the Russophobes who |! 







from post-war chaos.”” Congress may, of course, sistently praised every reactionary move by the State edly 
choose to ignore the President's warning and pass the partment, while it is unfair to those who hav he sees ' 
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bill over his veto, but if it does so, it will have to take fast against attempting to wage a war against fasci 
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full responsibility before the public for wrecking the encouraging fascists. The evidence is all too clear that 
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President's inflation-control program. And Congress 1s some hich officials in the State Department have at icast 











ntal Committ 

e is the head. The function of this committee 1s 
lle relations with foreign groups in this country, 
t is presumably responsible for some of the odd 
which the State Department has made in dealing 
such groups. Its work is secret and confidential, 


secretary is a Miss Rebecca G. Wellington. Miss 


Wellington is listed in the State Department Register 
for 1942 as having been private and social secretary to 
t} man embassy from 1928 to 1939, to the Italian 
embassy from 1933 to 1939, and to the Finnish legation 


from 1939 to 1941. She was also social secretary to h 


e ‘ ) , - 
§ Department six days after Pearl Harbor at $2,600. 


id long experience in ‘“‘dealing with foreigners. 
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hat while the Soviet government was responsible 
for having outraged public opinion by the execution of 
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; . 1] embe hor 
, If was well to remember tnat 


Als ‘ } 1 
A r and Ehrlich 
in thie ) sc uctil]l the inter { nal f ret n 
in this war 1S stil the international fascist con- 

. , , a xe 
headed by Adolf Hitler,” that it would be well, 
were, to keep our eye on the ball. That is still our 


r 4 


¢ . ras 7. | on - a - - 
and we think that no good purpose 1s served at 
this moment in history by rehearsing the grim details 
, 
meetings and in news iper advertisements It is 
) Maintain this perspective, h ver, in the kind 
here g rated by our do tic Communists 
‘ A 1 A 1 "| ; 
nt with Amba r Litvinov’s vague € ina- 
Earl Browder. though admitting that “we do not 


ly subversive acts of the two veteran Socialists 
a conspiratorial effort of American citizens, 
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Organized on American soil, to overthrow the govern- 





ment of the Soviet Union.”’ The two principals in the case 
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Outstanding leaders in the struggle against Hitler, are 
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saul , ! , f , Shrlict 
justifed,” he told the House in reference to the Ehrlich 


Alter affair, 


ive won the Sovicts such new friends as 


for not having exposed PM and other pub 


lications that did not share the Browder-Rankin view of 
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wish agitators.” Stalin’s stature has increased 


_ i oa ‘ d 4] 1 
rds. as Eddie Rickenbacker said the other 


sounded to the House, “communism has left 


this war is over, those Russian soldiers will 


be permitted to own their own homes, own 


land, and to worship God according to the 


e.”” The Soviets should not 
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onstble for the antics of the un-Christian 


gentleman from Mississippi, but his speech in the House 
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much aid and comfort has been afforded 
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tural double-crossers of the Soviet Union by 


AN “EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN” 
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nd. but we are convinced that the Equal 
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iment, which has | 1 favorably recom 
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e 1d iry com! s of both houses of 
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women, particularly in u It would provide a per 
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f¢ in I {C ror br { Vn th | yt e le 1S- 
lation which has been painfully built up in the severa 
states: these laws may be “discriminatory,” but we doubt 
hat working won con cher lations invasions 
of their “'r So ls ping an amendment 
v lor eat cor ion and give rise to endless 
litigation in both state and federal court ; it would not 
accom ) its avowed purpose. We think it particularly 


unwise to 


the name of 


reduce the 


general. 


ess such an amendment at a time when, in 
the war effort, there is a strong tendency to 


standards and safeguards of workers in 
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EUROPE'S REMAINING 5,000,000 JEWS ARE In the Pacific, too, the plane is 
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( r at ar f rating rate, but the United States in the ageressive defensive which General MacArthy- 


laying a major tole 





neclects to ta the m elementary and Admiral Halsey are waging to the discom! 





thei Ln h we were assured that Japanese hopes. In the New Guinea campaign G 
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ro ve ve Tt a atal Com- MacArthur, lacking naval suj ort, has relied on " 
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mn R \ 1 meet in Ottawa to un- to block enemy efforts to supply and reinfor t 
j . , las But . nel P . ames Sal anes face f > 
( ss a l i the pr 1. Du f i troops, and again and again they have su 
j many ro! yi! 2 } Nn Nn ment has brilliantly. ADE Battle of the bismarck Sea was 1 
" > | } ] . | + » be , 
materialized 10! VCT, i ré tative Cellier re- one of the decisive victories of air history but imp: ve 
cently pr 1 ( { state lL rtment conti § 1ts proor or the hel} lessness of a surface force 1n 1 y 
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glacier-| ittitude” toward the few anti-Nazi refugecs waters against a determined attack made by land 
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to gain sanctuary within our gates. Nothing whatever has over the world, it is not surprising that there should be 






been done to facilitate the possible emigration of Jews in competition for new machines between the different 





Hitler-occupied Europe to temporary asylums in Allied fronts. It is no secret that the high officers from the 






yintries, to open havens tn Latin America, or Pacific theater w 


10 gathered in Washington recently for 





otherwise to carry out the moderate program set up at the a conference with the joint General Staff were par 






March 1 n meeting in New York. We approve of the larly intent on arguing their need for more planes. O 
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efforts now being made to assure universal freedom and of MacArthur's generals has been quoted by Barry Faris 






> that our of the International News Service as saying: “G 





Department should let millions die while it con- he equivalent of just two days’ production of p! 


cerns itseil with these distant goals. month, 7 per cent of our total output, and I guarant 
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“HE lie that members of the National Maritime to the Soviet Union. In one West Coast port area, t 


Most tragic of all are the charges that the report m: 
as to the handling of shipments from West Coast 
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ind S ' WV o1 1 the American Communi- have handled 200,000 tons. “At the same time, 
; Com: It sind | a long list of cases port says, as many as ten old ships were await 
mismat ' ' | inefficiency in t handline of pairs in the same port. These were formerly ox 

;. The 1 rt was made public after Unite 1 States shipping companies and turned ov 






oO get n on these cases Russians, and new ships given to the shipp 
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from the Wat A nistration. The effort was panies.” A new 10,000-ton Liberty ship costs 

:; l. th ises reflect on the 000. Repairs on the old ones cost from $50 

WSA. the ot sing cor nies, and the pf tble $1,250,000 a ship and took weeks of work but w 

but wastef ‘f of carrying on the war at seaona insufficient to enable them to carry heavy cargoes 

' ss basi has been no more disgusting set of revelations 
ht Guadalcanal story was made up out of war. We join the C. I. O. in demanding a full 

= loth by an employee of the Brewster Aer t- tion, with puntehenent of the greedy interests and 
| ¢ ration and has been disowned by the Navy _ plaisant WSA officials responsible. 
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! their offer, but they were still not allowed to ime since the Spanish War every faction and 
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tout swimming out and diving down from the Basque Catholics and the right Republ: 





to oct thes ID s."' These stories have implications the Communists. The ro of the prisoners, 






. ehocicin , 1 ¢ t the War Shipping physical roy have been described by man; 
Administration and the shipping companies to join with servers returning from North Africa, has stirred t f 







m tor Downey in his demand that the Truman com- protest their a ti untrymen in exile in the An 





mittee and the Senate Commerce Committee investigate. That these men are still in filthy concentration 





| iry cargo iccording to the report, are still be- long after the political prisoners of every other 





| the Paci nd s] : that could carry goods ality have been released-——five months after Presicent 





rry ballast. “Private shipping operators,” the C. I. O. Roosevelt promised the release of all anti-fascist 
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Ame ricans Must demand the freedom of the Spanisl 


son for Franco’s benefit by American orders. prisoners, partly as an act of justice, but far more as 


. , nolw n indeniahle a} } s nearde ! ft y P ’ j 
This is a fact—ugly and undeniable—which Spaniards political act s a guaranty of the end of a policy of 
may politely ignore but which Americans must face: be- shameful connivance with the Franco resime—-witl 
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C2 he American government and also the British gov- forces t 
ernment are trying to buy the favors of the fascist which this war is being fought. 


d r of Spain, 5,000 or 20,000 Spanish Republican P.S.: As we go to press the Joint Commission for 


—even the number is in dispute—are suffering in prison Political Refugees in North Africa has announced th 
camps in Africa. It is not a pretty fact to have to face. arrangements have been made to free most politi 


t ] toe + Lana + + .. + .. > - ne ¢ - . fF . . . 
I: would be pleasanter to pretend that the fate of those prisoners. Encouraging announcements have been max 
was due to confusion and inefhciency or the ill-will before. If this one turns out to be true, it will be d 
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of French officials. Pleasanter ut whoily unre largely to the powerful movement throughout Lat! 
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Capital Notes 


BY I. F. STONE 





the capital v 1 was also carried here last week 
i Cissie Patterson's 7 Her Id Tl lispat h, by 
Walter Trohan, q 1 rd from the under- 
ground of patriots’’ in « 1 Eur that American 





con- 


the Chicago Tribune's secret underground sources, 


f 1 Nazi propaganda “that Britain has betrayed the 
small nations into the hands of the Boisheviks and that 
the deal has been made with the consent of the United 
States The broadcasts, as a result, were “increasing the 
efficiency of so-called slave labor in German industry. In 
deciding to throw in their lot with the Nazis as against the 


Reds,” Trohan reports, straight from the underground, 


“many captive workers no longer attempt to delay pro- 
duction.’ Note the p “so-called.’” OWI sources de- 
clare that short-wave broadcasts about the Soviet Union 
have been objective news reports, 


recent months, of cour have consistently told of vic- 


| ’ ' *y* y ’ . 7 
tories. Perhaps the Chicago Tribune thinks it would en- 


bane 


courage the underground more if we sprea word that 


Hitler was winning 
When the history of this period comes to be written, 
i 
I believe it will be found that the State Department and 
African u 


the abrogation of the Cremie 


not North fluence was largely responsible for 


1x decree of 1870, which 


conferred French citizenship on the Jews of Algeria. I 
do not know who the “unt ased spe ialist’’ was whom 
Under Secretary Welles quoted in his letter to Baron 
Fdouard de Rothschild, but the State Department 


specialist’’ with whom I discussed the problem several 


months ago was extraordinarily vague and flighty on his 
facts and reflected the anxiety of some forces within the 


department to find an ex rrogating the Cremieux 


The European division of the department, which 
has always been pro-Franco and anti-Soviet, is also 
streaked with anti-Semitism, and in the case of the 


scem to have mancuvered the Under 
the State Department average, 
into being its spokesman. A. A. Berle, Jr., 
ling a Jew to North Africa lest it 


who have opposed sendi 


Arabs” 


Cremicux decree 
Secretary, who is above 


is one of those 
le one ought 


“offend the (on the same princi; 









also to object to sending a Christian). But the | 
who show such consideration for the supposed 
ceptibilities of the Arabs were also the ones who 
ane the appointment of Peyrouton as Governor ‘ 

ral of Algeria, 


Governor General 


though Peyrouton’s previous ser\ 
of Tunisia had made 


ymous with persecution of Arab nationalism. 


his name 


Representatives Warren G. Magnuson and Jo! 
Coffee of Washington are forming a group of pro- 
ers of the House to take up with the War 
by the Adesdeats I 
fought in Spain wit! 


ressive nembe 


rj Yo 


Jepartment charges made 
Brigade 
brigade have distinguished themselves in New (¢ 


od ¢ 
Ll « 


where one 


Two veterans who 


was decorated with the Distinguishe 
MacArthur. Five hundred mem! 
d forces, and three 


Cross by General } 
the brigade are in the American arme 
hundred more are in the merchant marine, where 
have lost their lives. There are branches of the g 
ment which realize that the experience of these n 
Spain makes them of particular value—I can say ni 
—in some of the military tasks ahead of us. But the 
brigade claims that there have been many cases of 

crimination against veterans of the Spanish War, some 


of whom have been barred from combat duty and from 
advancement. One of the men the brigade declar: 


barred from combat service is John Gates, now a serg 
in the United States Army. Vincent Sheean and Her! 
Matthews have written of the courage and skill in « 
bat Gates showed in Spain as morale officer of the fit 
teenth International Brigade. 

It takes a little while to catch on to the extent to whic 
Washington is a Jim Crow town. Although the Negto 
press reaches 4,000,000 readers every week, its 
respondents are barred from the House and Senate press 
galleries 2nd from White House press conferences The 


Washington correspondents, though as likable and pleas: 
] 


ant a crowd as one can meet anywhere, are domin2 
in this respect by Southern mores. I came up agains 
this myself the other day—if I may be forgiven a persona 
when I asked William H. Hastie to lunch. I had 
> before and wanted to talk with him 
where he 


note 
never met the Judge 
of his experiences in the War Department, 
had served for two years as civilian aide to Secretary 
Stimson. Judge Hastie is a Negro, and on inquiry ! 


4 
1 


found that the only place I could take a Negro to Junch' 
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April 10, 1943 
the Union Station. I strongly disliked the idea of being 
forced to take a man of his distinction to a counter in a 


railroad station, and asked his permission to invite him 


to be my guest at the National Press Club. Judge Hastie 
is not one of those members of a minority who, having 
hieved some position in the world, prefer to shut their 


the wrongs of their fellows rather than endanger 


eves | 

ling. He has picketed drugstores here which 
refused to hire Negroes, and he was as willing as I to 
run the risk of some possible embarrassment. 


It seems that this was the first time in the history of 
1 


the club that anyone had ever taken a Negro there to 


Elmer Davis was addressing a special luncheon 


- auditorium that day; so we got a table before any- 
med to realize what had happened. A moment 
we were seated, a page told me I was wanted on 
hone. In the hall I found that this was a ruse. 
lager asked me if that was a colored man with 


= ) } 1 , a 
aid it was. He declared that we would not be 
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served. I said that as a member of the club I insisted on 
service for my guest and went back to the table. There 
we sat unserved until two o'clock, when we left for a 
Chinese restaurant. 

The Judge, besides being the least stuffy of individuals 
and a thoroughly swell guy, is at least as cultivated as 
some of the third-rate advertising men and fourth-rate 
politicians who belong to the club. He is a Harvard Law 
School graduate, dean of Howard University Law School, 
a former member of the federal judiciary in the Virgin 
Island 


T } 
Under the constitution of the club special meetings must 


s, and has just won the Spingarn medal for 1942. 


be called on petition of twenty-five members. I managed 
to obtain nine signatures, and a diverse collection of 
arguments from well-meaning people who agreed with 
me but... . Some people think the punctilio governing 
a supposed “private club” more mmportant than elemen- 
tary considerations of human decency. I resigned from 
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Fiitler’s Last Year of Hope 


BY 


e—4 HE German High Command's concept of the strat- 
egy that would promise success to the Reich was 


“- the same in 1914 as it was in 1939. It called fora 


surprise attack of overpowering force, preservation of 
» initiative, and a campaign of brief duration ending 


vith a total victory for German arms. A blitzkrieg is in- 
leed the only strategy adapted to the geographic, eco- 
mic, and military situation of Germany. 

In 1914 the German troops went into battle in the 

f that they would be home again in a few weeks. 
France’s mobilization had not been completed, and 
French soil was occupied as if it were a field of ma- 

ver. The rapid forward thrust got as far as the Marne. 
There, in September of the first year of war, General 
ttre brought the German offensive to a halt. The battle 
f the Marne has understandably assumed legendary 
proportions in both Germany and France, for it decided 

First World War. The Marne miracle enabled France, 
with the aid of its allies, to gird for the final struggle, 
which lasted another fifty months. 

The Second World War started out like the First. 
Who in Germany would even remotely have thought 
of defeat in June, 1940? France had been overrun, and 
to every German the conquest of England seemed a mat- 
ter of weeks. But two years later the Reich again faced 
the fateful dilemma from which Hitler thought his mili- 


, 


and political preparations had saved it. 


-ETER SAAR 


The compulsion to wage a ruthless campaign with 
quick and decisive victories presents the German General 
Staff with a clearly outlined dual task: (1) the destruction 
of enemy power, that is, of the enemy's fighting forces; 
(2) the occupation of enemy bases for armament and 
supply. If these two objectives cannot be attained in the 
first onslaught, if, after overcoming the element of sur- 
prise, the opponent has time and opportunity to reinforce 
and regroup his armies, to secure their supply, and t 
mobilize allies, then the Reich has only the choice be- 
tween immediate capitulation and a protracted war of 
attrition. Choice of the latter leaves but one chance of 
victory for Germany—the undermining of the enemy's 
morale, the collapse of his home front. It is no longer a 
problem in strategy; it is a matter of speculation. 

A war of attrition forces Germany constantly to con- 
quer new supply bases for the ever-growing needs of 
that war. But every such move reduces tts man-power 
reserves; so that in the event of a prolonged war and 
superior enemy strategy, the moment must come when 
the Reich no longer has enough hands to hold and utilize 


what it has conquered. 

When in the second half of October, 1918, discus- 
sion in Imperial German headquarters revolved around 
the question whether the Ukraine could be given up and 
the last divisions left there sent to the west, General 
Ludendorff warned: ‘The Supreme Command, with the 








thed into the Ukraine 


agreement of the government, marc 


because we needed the region for the implementation of 
our economy. ... If we withdraw, the situation of our 
war industry will gravely deteriorate. One could in any 
event have foreseen that if we were to emerge from this 
war with our present frontiers, we would be in a much 


‘ ‘ ? 
worse position than before both militarily and indus- 


trially.’ 

The National Socialist government finds itself in the 
fourth year of World War II in the same spot. After 
rains made last summe 
said that “after 


enumerating the large territorial g 


Hitler, in his speech of September 30, 


all, we are not interested in telling only how many thou- 
sands of kilometers we marched. We were mainly in- 
terested in obtaining the great space for the purpose of 
rendering it usable for our warfare.’’ This confession 


makes wholly understandable the desperate effort Ger- 
nd the Donets 


many is now making to ies the Ukraine 


Basin. 

Despite its overwhelming initial successes the Ger- 
man High Command did not attain the two major ob- 
jectives of its war planning either in 1914 or in 1941. 
In both instances, however, it was capable, in a late 


phase of the war, of speculating along the lines described 


above. 

The very costly German spring offensives on the west- 
ern front in March and May, 1918, did not bring the 
Allies, too, 


Intelligence reports of in- 


ted victory. But the suffered heavy 


ses in men and matériel. 
ente deter- 


mined the German High Command to attempt a decisive 


reasing war weariness in the ranks of the Ent 


blow in the west in order to bring the war to a successful 


onclusion. According to the estimate of the General 


Staff, Germany's 205 divisions on the western front in 


1918 still exceeded the Allied forces by 


] 


ibout twenty to twenty-five divisions. be sure, the 


heavy casualties suffered in the May offensive had re- 


duced the German battalions from 800 to about 700 


men. Yet the use of all available reserves, including 


Austro-Hungarian units, and the withdrawal of al! but 
twelve divisions from the east were depended upon to 


; " 
; 


lecide the final battle in Germany's favor. 


When the offensive was launched on July 15, Im- 


erial hea lq iarters were confident that they wou!d coe: 
the enemy into making peace this time. General Luden- 


| 
lorff. the brains of the German General Staff, albeit 


n Hindenburg, openly expressed this 
nviction in a talk with Foreign Secretary von Hintze. 
In reply to the direct and official question of the Foreign 
retary whether Ludendorff was certain that this often- 
uuld definitely vanquish the enemy, and for good, 
the General declared: “I can answer this question with a 
But the Germans found themselves unable 
to withstand the large-scale use of tanks and the inter- 


vention of fresh American troops. On August 8 the 
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man lines in northern France apd 


™ 


British pierced Clic eT 
overwhelmed six seven German divisions within a fey 
force of the German army was from 


en. In a headquarters staff talk og 


hours. The offen 
then on definitely br 
August 14 Field Marshal von Hindenburg, in the pre. 
ence of the Kaiser, defined the military situation by 
ing: “We can no longer hope to break the enemy's wil} 
to war by military operations. Our conduct of the war 
must set as its goal the paralysis of that will by a strategic 
defensive.’ . 

Von Hindenburg’s strategic defensive proved only too 
soon to be a makeshift, not a solution. The rapid ex 
tion of its man-power reserves caused the German High 
Command as early as the beginning of September to 
suggest to the government that it seek a neutral peace 
+} 


mediator. By the end of September the size of the Ger. 


man battalions had shrunk to about 540 men. In those 
+} 


days Ludendorff admitted to a representative of the Ger- 


man Foreign Ministry: “I feel like a gambler; at any 


time a division might fail somewhere.”” On Noven- 
ber 11 Germany was forced to lay down its arr 


“unvanquished in the field,” as the gencrals hastened to 
emphasize, but drained of all blood nevertheless; 

000 Germans out of a total of 13 3,250,000 mobiliz 

the course of fifty-two months of war covered the bat 
fields of three continents. This was 15.1 per cent of the 
German effectives, and did not include prisoners or those 


incapacitated by wounds or disease. The man-power re- 


serves of the Second Reich had been used up. 


present war broke out, the National So 
R 
at 


When the DI 
cialist Third Reich, including Austria and the S 
regions, numbered 79,000,000 people, 40,000,0: 
whom, more than half, were men. Of these men, 27,( 
000 were between sixteen and sixty-five, that is, they 
belonged to the age class that the Germany of 
e-bodied. The draft laws of 1935 provided 
also for national service . When the war broke 
out, Germany had about 17,000,000 women betwee: 
seventeen and forty-five, the age group regarded as able 
bodied. Any calculation of German man-power reser\ 
must therefore be based on this figure of 44,000, 


considers abl 
for women 


men and women able to work or do military service 
How many can the Reich mobilize from this reservoir 
the fourth year of war for its great spring aie on 
the fighting and labor fronts? 

The peace strength of the Nazi armies was about 
1,500,000 men, including military police; this force was 
divided into twelve army corps and thirty-six divisio 
To bring this nucleus up to war-time strength the Ger: 
man High Command had about 17,000,000 men of drait 
age, between eighteen and forty-five, theoretically avai 
able in September, 1939. Actually, of course, the group 
available for immediate army duty was a relatively small 


fraction of the total, 
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According to the conditions of the Versailles treaty, 
Germany was permitted to maintain a standing army of 


April 10, 


Aas 


100,000 men only. Since the Reichswehr, in accordance 
with the treaty regulations, consisted of professional 
soldiers with long-term service contracts, the age classes 
between 1901 and 1917 were excluded from military 
These fifteen age classes comprised approxi- 

00,000 men, or nearly 60 per cent of all those 


age. Of the remaining 7,000,000 trained men 


service, 
mately 10 
of draft 
of draft age, 2,500,000 were between thirty-nine and 


forty-five—the youngest active age classes from the last 
World War. The other 4,500,000 were made up of 

ing men between eighteen and twenty-two, who had 
been trained since compulsory military service had been 


reintroduced, and of subsequent age classes trained with- 


, the framework of the available éaieiie, Thus in the 
half of the war the burden of military duty lay on 

e shoulders of the young men between eighteen and 
ity-eight, who had been trained since 1935, and on 
sc of “old” World War veterans between thirty-nine 
y-five. The gigantic production of war materials, 
thirty-to-forty- 


on the other hand, was the task of the 


ls. It was an almost ideal state of affairs. 
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The loss of labor on the production front caused by 
Working 


foreign workers and women were 


mobilization was c Mmparatively easy to meet. 
hours were increased, 
hired, war prisoners were put to work; the growing num- 
ber of forced laborers dispatched to Germany from the 
occupied regions also helped to replace the men at the 
fronts. In addition, the economic systems of the occupied 
or German-controlled countries were harnessed tn grow- 
Reich; 


second year of war the German productive capacity was 


ing measure for the needs of the so that in the 
even increased. 

This state of affairs permitted Ad« 
to the full the lull 
of France and the invasion of Russia, a 


If Hiiler to utilize 
in the fighting between the collapse 
lull that lasted 
precisely twelve months. Apart from the prodigious ac- 
cumulation of war materials, this period brought a con- 
siderable increment to the Reich's fighting reserves. The 
large-scale temporary furloughs given to soldiers of the 
advanced age classes to permit them to work in industry 

notably accelerated the recruiting drive. 
the Fuhrer 


The intended blitzkrieg against the 


Thus simi 
launched his campaign in the east. 

Red Army and the 
anticipated oc ed the German 


upation of vast rer 


WAR TT 








The NATI 


sent working in German mines, arms { 
of industry at 10,000, 

by the government, the railr 

set at 4,000,000. It appears tl 
000,000 men of German nationality 


| 
the industrial 


for the maintenance of 
1ine and the administrative and communications 
The mobilization of a German army numb 


1,000,000 male workers between fifteen and si 


present 11,000,000 effectives would leave to th 
l 


Since these masses include a considerable number 

ple whose working capacity is either not fu 

( fifteen- and sixteen-year-olds ) or al 

to-sixty-five ye r-olds), their total productive cap 

hardly be evaluated at more than 70 per cent of tl 

formance of the same number of normal male \ 

especially if one considers the long hours and ths 
1g conditions of war time. That means ¢] 
0 men still available can do the work of 

OOO men at best. And this estimat 
not include the normal reduction in 


i. ] 1] we ¢ . 
lack and experience, increasec 


from the labor force about 1, 
youth, and 
und other experts indispensable 
short notice, persons who are essent 1] 
hysical and mor: 
ng community,” 
ment of the Reich retains barely 7,000,000 to n 
quireme calling 1.000,000. Even if it wer 
sible to make up the needed 7,000,000 by increa 
other 4,000,000 the army of foreign workers, 
at 6,000,000, and by mobilizing 
in addition to the 3,000,000 
working in industry, the German man-power sit 
would still remain extremely tenuous. And every da 


battle taxes it further, without hope of relief. 


When Adolf Hitler, in order to banish memor 


ibout 8.500.000 men who the horrors of the preceding winter in Russia, anno 


Fight and a half mil- his “very simple program” for the fourth year of 
nd a half million for he summarized the essence of his modified strat 
these words: “We must hold everything and must 


ny 


to see who tires soonest.”” That was a new note for Hi 
Nits its man-power reserve ler, although it was old for Germany. It was sit 

new version of Hindenburg’s defensive strategy 
last hours of the Second Reich. But Adolf Hitler 
that he cannot wait for the exhaustion of his ene: 
today. He must act. In the preamble of the latest n 


zation order “the speedy attainment of victory” is 


’ 


nated as the paramount goal of the war. What t! 
perial General Staff could not achieve in 1918—wiu 
h additional mil- war before American armies landed on the Contine 


1, Estumates put the number of the Nazi High Command is trying to force at all costs 








OUGH time has rolled by since we evacuated 
Japanese from the West Coast and relocated 
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laps to project a Detter way out Ol 


} | -r" . . 
the strangest dliemmas in our history. Lhe majofr- 


f the evacuated are American citizens, and now t 


cr 


. ] ’ » + lL, } . rl 
ve regained our poise after the snock of Pearl ridafl- 
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of reintegrating them into the Ameri 
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it is no secret that ten m« nths experience Wwita tic 


ion centers has not been a ha y one either for 
' nicteat r f thea tee, c | liar Lon 
ministrators or for the citizens and aliens taken 


seees Fee * 1 ] ha , P +l, 
tive custody. It can be said at the outset that 


rn rIAPICE . — | } } am hiiwm I. rdimie 
€ Cr} rise aS a wnoie has peen humanciy admMminis- 


y men of good-will, though it has never been the 


ochnoo! picnic of the Boy Scout jamboree that 


of our more imaginative reporters have tried to 


it out. 
evacueés are distributed among ten centers in Cali- 


Ar} n4 Lt lL, Idah \V/ ning. ¢ ! } nc 
a rizona, tan, qgano, Wyoming, O:orTradco, ana 


} 1 } j om eral rilt 
They live in standard army barracks built of 
P - : si } 
r covered With tarpaper Or: Naily 1c Was 1 enaecd 
J 
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a block. Meals are fair, with some provision of 


dishes for the older people. The food cost 1s 





out forty cents a person a day, and food is rationed as 





in other communities. 





The centers have few facilities for recreation. The 








m in the interior to enabie us ft appraise the 
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recreation halls, 


ive in m ‘ > had to be pre mpted for temporary 
. ; , 
schools and other purpo Moving pictures are fev 
and far between. Mostiy th people Nave had to make 
: ; 
their own amusements, and have leaned heavily on bas 
ball, theatricals, and gardening and landscaping. Books, 
newspapers, and magazines are scarce and in great di 
mand. As an offset to the meager recreational facilities, 
Ls ro ect wmlas< ’ te thea l, -B | "OT ; + 
the authoriti S plan to oper the schools cieven montn 
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. . | ‘ } —_ nel € 17 
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- e m tea ore nd ine r ed fuse be hay 
Ol AUCaS1IaN t chers, and inexperienced evacuees lave 
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had to be hastily trained to mcet the need. It ts significant 
of the stro1 trend toward Americanization that the 
, , 
parents urge the employment of Caucasian teachers. 
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ind This demand will undoubt- council meeting is almost like a meeting in Boys’ 7 
‘ 
y increase in t! ming n The unexpectedly large demand for évacué workers More ¢ 
\ nd n rial and agricultural de outside the centers has led to an important shift P gun tof 
ment in the nters has been the wage scale. In basic policy of the WRA, which is now to encoura i ’ 
furnishing board, lodging, and hospitaliza- assist as many of the évacués as possible to obtain « le al to F 
or other medical care to all évacués, the government employment, and to keep the centers unattractive « - 
; ‘tem of h wages for all workers for to persuade most of them to leave instead of to stay. If alter ® 
m jobs could be found in the centers. These wages this plan could be handled wisely, skilfully, and gradu. caget 
nt to $12 1 $19 a month, depending on ally, with emphasis on those best fitted to work « . ‘ 
I] it might be one step toward a final solution. 
ved—many in essential services such as clerical work, Thus far, this report might convey the impression ' 
(ransportation, warehousing, and mess-hall operation, that aside from some material inconveniences and low 
rs in agriculture and industry. Even if to the cash wage scales, relocation has been pretty satisfactory. But ‘ 
‘ves we add the cost of food and quarters, it is clear it cannot be too strongly emphasized that the evil of 
that for most of them the resultant wage scale is very cation is its psychic and emotional effect; much d 
i eer and far out of line with what is being paid else- age has already been done and will be permanent - 
where in this country. Resident aliens of course would great skill and insight go into the future hand! 
expect to receive the customary perquisites of inte rned this minority problem. It must be remembered that 
enemy aliens. and, figured on this basis, the allowances 70 per cent of the évacués are American citizens by | 
would be considered generous. With our American citt- Moreover, with a few exceptions they are eagerly, ir | 
of Japanese ancestry, however, the case ts different. pathetically, American in speech, manners, and am! | 
They regard the wag ile as unfairly discriminatory So Americanized are they, in fact, that a very tr 
and do not work with any enthusiasm. Nevertheless, they some aspect of administration in the centers ts the 
have collectively d 1 surprising amount of work in schism between the young generation and the old 
tur n running the essential public services, in These young citizens are for the most part court 
organizing Community stores, and in operating certain industrious, earnest, and intelligent. They strike 
h as camouflage net factor in which, biased observer as unusually good human material. M 
however, a more attractive \ scale had to be estab- over, they approach their own minority problen 
| {1 after a preliminary failure te ttract workers at S| irit of hum lity, can lor, and cooperation. Yet 
( tandard relocation-center rates. During the calendar are deeply troubled by the paradox of their d 
a country whose c 
Il m 
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wi nount to another $2,000,000 away from them. They, along with their elders f ae 
1 the évacués have been too much | d and removed from their homes, vocations, and schools, sepa 
weed by un val large administrative staffs their friends and social ties, often at great finan ns 
bonne the & és are highly skilled farmers. artisans. And they have been confronted with an unpré - 
p { ns ntist loctors, business men, and consequently terrifying future. Worst of al on 
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Rubber from the Farm 


Y ROSS L. HOLMAN 
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varieties Dr. McCallum has stepped up 
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tent of guayule from 5 to 25 per cent. He says th 
for acre it will outproduce the Hevea tree of the Far 
and that 40,000 farmers, each growing 100 acres, « 
ntry all the rubber it needs. Thousan 


rive this count 
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tires have been manufactured from it. 


To get rubber from guayule the plant is pulled u 
roots and all, and ground into small pieces. These | 


then pulverized in a rotating drum conta 


al 


smooth pebbles and water. In a settling tank the 


pu 
skimmed off like cream. The rubber is placed in trays, 
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dried under vacuum, and pressed into hundred-po 
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Ip sinks to the bottom; the rubber rises to the top 


cakes. It is then ready for manufacture. 
When the rubber crisis became acute more than a year 
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ago, the government bought out the Intercontinental 10- 


terests in California and is now promoting the possi 
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000 tons Of £0k-Saghyz rubber a year. 
’ m A . 
strictiy American plant showing great pti 
canta 1 ee ae ney t.. 
milkweed. The scientist who has probably a 
rk on it ts Dr. William A. Sharpe of Alh 
( rnia. Like the other new rubbers mentioned 
weed rubber has passed some hard tests. Doug] 
* ’ ' 
sting it as a iining for plane tanks, found 
p 1 +} ar () = oaks aw" - +1 
as snoe icathet Ine Plane tank hitted witha 
vulcanizing lining of this rubber was riddled with bul 
' , 
without a drop of gasoline being lost. 
, The milkweed grows almost everywhere in the United 
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States and can be harvested nine months after see: 
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process, with cream or latex rising to the top 
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i 1 off and after churning and cooking becomes 
: smooth and plastic. It is then spread on metal 
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treated with infra-red lights to dry it, and rolled into slabs. 





lating mats, chemical apparatus, and the like The 
fatty acids of soy oil are « 1 with ethylene glycol 
and the ordinary fillers used in natural rubber. The 
chemical name for s rubber is Norepol. Some com- 
panies are manufacturir t under that name, while 
Reichholds and one other firm use their own trade name. 


enate agri ultural 





subcommittee, and Alfred Spanier, 
chemical engineers of Detroit, explained a process for 
obtaining rubber which indicates that our South has 
rubber trees and far more of them than are found in the 
Far East. The only difference is that the Eastern trees go 
by the na 3 Hevea. In the South we « them pines. 
These engineers believe that rubber can be made from 
turpentine, and that six million acres of pines could 
supply all our peace-time requirements. As Spanier ex- 
plains it, to make turpentine yiel 1 rubber you take from 
it pinene, split it, an 1 by running it through a filter disc 
subject it to somewhat the same conditioning that the 
sap of the rubber tree gets in seeping through the bark. 
From the resulting isoprene a fine rubber is obtained. He 
insists that it can be made for eight cents a f yund. 
While nt scient are pooling their brains 
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this field since Pearl Harbor 
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tters from a Pfc 


{This is the first of a series of intermit ott or three weeks your feelings acquire a kind of insu! 
hich we hope to receit } a veteran contributor t you are si onstructed, the cursing, which us 
The Nation who has just acquired his first stripe in the Nimaginative and somewhat redundant, contin 
ty of the United States.} listurb you thetic sense, but it leaves you per: 

antic City, A © goes through a similar metam 

OLDIERING here, with hotels as barracks and the vith regard to most army grievances. Things wl 
ity's famed boardwalk as a drill field, has { irst se ye sable and set many recruits to t 
ring. As a result, some of staal bout “going over the hill,” fade in ma 
ler the influence rood ifter two or three weeks, leaving most soldiers 

ort of affair in wh: rr tated still, but feeling slightly foolish over their « 

rs whirl gracefully abou athe istrionic indignation. 


1 


milingly beat out an ap Ar sential part of basic training, though at t! 


mets. A moderately truthful heck it had not yet worked its way into any 


insists that he received a letter manual, is the art of Pi’ This, among other t! 
olk art, and the average recruit n 
ng before he has learne 4 the intri eacles of | 
e. In its crudest form it consists of comp! 
luding the most minute and unoffer 
' 1 in true griping, which is | 
fact, those of us who are undergoing “basic training’ ifety valve for all sorts of emotional distress 
ect that it bears a fairly close resemblance to purga magnificent form of humor, the complaint is bu 
and embroider the limits of the griper’s in 


on a busy day. Several young men from Brooklyn and embroic 


finding a seed or two in 


; lemnly inform his friends that 
was 2 “skin full of pits.” After breakfasting « 


ing on fruit, cereal, two glasses of milk, four hard-! 


PY 


Mi. ssourian with whom I roomed declaimed 


mt 
t 


} 
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ergs, five slices of toast, doughnuts, and coffee, a 
» 


: an “Hell, the trouble with this place is that you nev 
ne useful instruc- anything to eat.” A civilian eavesdropping on a gri! 
’ various instruments of session might excusably conclude that the army v 
in Atlantic City, an the verge of mutiny, but very few soldiers snide 
bing and numerous lec- __ side accepting an honorable discharge. My Mi 
h subjects as = roommate, easily one of the most proficient grip 
proper way to Atlantic City, was once asked whether he would 
most of us are con- such a discharge. After recovering from his surpr 
but this conviction the question should be asked, he drawled, “Hel! 
Having such Not for all the dollars in the national budget.” 
getting out Before a recruit has been in the army for many 
uinful adjust- he is started through an apparently endless seri 
inoculations or “shots,” to immunize him against sma 


-+t 
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: with its own special pox, tetanus, ty phoid, malaria, cholera, and other f 
time my group was cursed out by a diseases. These shots usually are painless, but the vet 

h was about seven minutes after we soldiers—a veteran being anyone who has experien 
t at the Atlantic City station, one follow grinned yesterday what you are scheduled to do today—ma! 


ae < - a8 . ell . ae | 
id, “O. K., bud, have your fun.” Lacking practice of depicting each new shot as something drea 


same philosophical bent, the rest of us writhed in ful. The recruit is warned pleasantly “to watch out for 
° . ° ° . . ” “ ” 

humiliation. It is impossible to exaggerate the lacerating the needle with the hook,” or the “corkscrew, 

t of your first “cursings out.” Fortunately, after two one with the propeller on it.” This has infinite variations, 
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them at least mildly terrifying to the gullible. 


However, the next day brings its compensation. The 


t who has just received, say, his second tetanus, 


Pm 
. 
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1 rAraMmtes " mM 
variably be overheard commiserating with some 


s soul about to receive it. “Pretty tough,” he will 

szy, “you're going to get the fish hook this time.” 
One of the first things you notice in the army is the 
parity of reading habits. There is a fellow down 
ull whose most precious possession is a copy of 


Pig es 1}, . . Dass 
M2 w Arnold’s “Culture and Anarchy 


> 
ee " } steak yo 4 Be Som 
ng published on the advisability of teaching 

} ° ° 1 1 T 11 . ee 
( nd Latin in the colleges. But several boys I know 
1 4! ~~ Lee Sicaer carnsseo 1m “Cacmaernen’’ 

the mental stimulus they require in Superman 

oe, ee ee 7 ee eee ae eee 1, 
er DOOKS OF comics. iney are voracious readers 
picture DOOAS, andag some oO them miss | 1n- 

-omic strips in their home-town newspaper 
comic strips in their home-town new papers. 
I 

t's all I used to read at home,” a young man from 
You know, 


velieve the rest of the 


1 ~ } 7 
Long Island confided to me a week ago. 


} 1, - = -. * Lal A , 1 
id thoughtfully, “you can’t | 


f in newspapers anyway.” 
1] aS ae x ja ii , ; 
Generally, soldiers, no matter what their tastes, read 


little. Asking why they do not read more, at least 
their basic training, is reminiscent of the old 

re nad 
an approached 


1! 
ic 


age age é 
le joke in which one vaudevi 

r, burdened down with packages, and said, “Hey, 
} hh?” *} c re} sentiv > > 

w about a match?” The fact, vehemently de plored 


Hot +} 


is nat the € 


xtent of our free time is a hair line from 


Theoretically we have several hours in the evening 
ourselves, but our non-commissioned officers, with 


ingenuity, manage to occupy these with inspections, 
s, and other such diabolical schemes. 
t one of us could be dissuaded from believing that 
are cooked up for the sole purpose of preventing 
from enjoying sixty consecutive minutes of leisure or 
rom writing letters home, in the army a sacred but 
interrupted rite. As a result, the few minutes of 
ire we have are often devoted to maligning our non- 
ms, which in itself is in the best tradition of griping. 
Perhaps because Atlantic City is a “civilian post,” that 
one not set apart from the regular community, they 
rather prissy here about dress and other such super- 
aspects of soldiering. For example, shoes must be 
shed to a bright gloss. Hats must be worn precisely 
finger over the right eye and one finger over the 
ht ear. We are expected also to sing as we march, 


heokahl 


y, one of our non-coms once observed vaguely, 
because it’s good for civilian morale or something like 
hat.” The effect is that at Atlantic City at the moment 
» are down on civilian morale, and some of us derive 
| pleasure from telling stray civilians about the glories 
‘ the army cuisine. This sort of thing helps to make 
rmy life not too difficult to bear. Of course, each day 
brings its jarring notes, as these paragraphs suggest, but 
Thoreau found even at Walden that “serenity is never 


’ 


mplete.” And after all, this is the army. 
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WORKERS at the Boeing plant in Seattle are pa ] 
a slip of | per, with a slot at one end, bearing thi: 

The Our Hero Ci l tee 1S ( ¢ nga if $s { ly 
Eddie Rickenbacker another seagull. Please drop y con 
t tion in this slot 


NANTICOKE, PENNSYLVANIA, teachers 


! ay 1 





eafece: } sper n ] 7 } 
protes on has been insulted ‘by the far nt | 
board rule providing maternity leave for married \ n 


This is the sentence that angers them: “The provisions of 


<—s ' 1" ' ' ' 
this rule shall not apply to a unmarried t who | 
1 ‘? , o 
make applic at yn for leave of absence f I son ¢ } ¢ cy 
t 
rer maternity ”’ 
( maternity 
] 


THANKS ARE DUE Harley L. Lutz, professor of economics 
at Princeton, for clarifying the tax problem. He writes in 
the Tax Review, “The transfer of tax lial 
come to present income is one involving only a modification 


of statutory phrasing.” 


THE VOLUNTARY COMMITTEE to Aid Republican 
hel 


, , 
Party Policy Reorganization believes, according to one of its 


‘ 
bulletins, that “the President's post-war program . . . can be 
1 } ° ! Qn 11 

better administered and put into execution by the Republican 


Party.” 


FESTUNG EUROPA: 


So many things happen to troop 


trains in Belgium that the Nazis have decreed that a certain 
number of Belgians must be on each train. Fifteen thou- 


sand Dutch farmers who went to German-occupied Latvia 


and Lithuania in the belief that they would be given land 
there are now working as farm hands on German estates. 
. . . In order to encourage “collaboration” by Czecho-Slo- 
vecial 


vakians the Nazis have set up in every town a $ 


“commission” composed of S. S. men and a representative of 


i 


1e population appointed by the Town Council. In a Bo- 
1€ popu PI y 
hemian town the council appointed an idiot. After the first 


— 


sitting of the “commission” the whole Town Council was 


sent to a concentration camp. 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 
—either clippings with source and date or stories that can 
be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded each 
month for the best item.—EDITORS THE NATION. ] 
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t ic cg It is not easy to get a a a ae 
ea r , picuously on the back pages t ot easy to get a reliable picture of the 
i te acs i - 7 
D York newspapers. told about an tion in the Sudeten territory in this fourth year of war 





[he Nazi censorship watches with especial zeal every 






















ey al 
Sova s. ‘Mr. Eden, in behalf of the Brit- of mews that refers to the real state of affairs ir 
Is t said, “‘d ! that the M h so-called liberated regions—Austria, the Saar area 
t th « lered void, and that no zig, and the Sudetenland. You have to piece t 
t} the elements of the picture from the letters that se 
t al that agreen | P S n e it 
be | His Majesty's vernment in the across the borders, from the leaflets and mimco 
Fhic refers mainly to the transfer of papers of the hidden opposition that find their way t 
the Sud r 1938 ' neutral Sweden or Swit a from the broad 
| It was there that the the secret Free Sudeten Ra which can be ! 
» beter. kindled the England and Russia, from pte Nazi-controlled § 
pr Ben ~— ow nlains of Poland. rress, from the talk of the refugees who still n 
It mber a hat I spent late in May. 1938, at to escape, from the diaries found on the bodies of 


Sudeten soldiers, and from information given by 
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i. sees foam Parts end Low From all the news we get, whatever its sour 
4 ¢ ho-Slov by weds thing becomes clear: the political temperature 
= : 1 ' P onere as they were Sudeten region is pretty low—lower than in the A 
; enedioe ii » to eet arms (Germany proper). There, even more than 1 

: hI » ceesmare foom parts of Greater Germany, the popula ation seems t 
( , 7 n appeasers, lost its soul. This is true not only of the p 
, ( ; » the Henleit unstable masses, but also of many who earlier 
party to art narade for the two men. The staunch followers of Henlein and Hitler. As a neutr 
an as the Henlein storm troopers, observer, a Swiss business man who made a trip thr 
: market place to Pr in the northern part of Bohemia early in 1942, put it 
7 ; It was a sign of things the Sudeten population could express its sentiment 
‘ le ol Le fis tl eets free elections today, the 75 per cent majority H 
ond of | » os west t 7 were got in 1938 would shrink to perhaps 15 per cent 
' ’ Throw C en terri- remainder of allzeit Getreue (alwavs loyal ones) 
tory the majority of those who attended the rallies and exactly the group of Nazi officials, S. S. men, po! 
par f Lenlein party wer ing “quicksands.” other compromised people who know that the end of t 
| v that the troopers were policing the present regime means their physical exterminatior 
t und that little Fiihrer had the attachés of the Foremost among the reasons for the spreading any 
bio Fuhrer at h le to the last man they raised their and unrest in the Sudeten region is the loss of h 
th te and shouted, “Ein Volk, ein lives in Hitler’s Russian campaigns. The population 
| t. ein Reich! the Sudetenland has been literally bled shies The Na 

‘They are drunk.” said my English friend as we left High Command, it is well known, considers the Sudet 
the town. “No,” answered the Frenchman, “they're on Germans, along with the Austrians, second-class Mens 


enmaterial (human stuff). Accordingly, regiments ma 


the march again, as they were in 1914.” 
up of them have been used as cannon fodder on the east 


Today, four years after the “liberation of the Sudeten- 
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-n front just as have the Rumanian, Hungarian, Italian, 
Finnish, and other vassal regiments. 
were driven to the third attack by the officers and 
er (special military police) with pistols and 
Anton H—— of 


after he had surrendered to the Russians near 


uns,” reported Private 


» 


} eae Werere were 11 “ - . 
zh. “The officers were all from the Reich, mostly 


_ VJ actnhalianc 
LS ind W estpnalians. 
i 
! ‘ - — natn . } } ee eo eo 
mber-noses and mongrels, and they threatened 
‘ c ] 1 
shooting. One of the current punishments for a 


1 
rense Was cnaining you up 
1 ' = ~ 
} - es - _ Whe pe y. | 

S nd only on your ftiptoes. After a na 
; / 


e were only eleven men left of the original 
mae 
v, = ee ee ee a Re ee C— = 
M while the people back home are anxiously scan- 
war communiqués for the announcement of the 


sed end of the Russian campaign. ““There is 
e talk and moaning about the length of the 
rganization of 


ar Oss 
lared the chief of the Nazi « 


nfeld-Aussig in a letter to all party members sent 


“that is not the way in which our 


rn front. We must concentrate all our thoughts 
| wishes upon winning the war at any cost. 
i 


as hard as the battle front.” 


must becom: 
ither instructions of this kind, nor new Gestapo 
- ‘ a . il 
s “to defeat grumblers and cowards,” nor 


propaganda tours by Baldur von Schirach and 


bels can harden the Sudeten home front against 
issaults of the casualty lists. In June, 1942, 
Hitler's summer offensive got under way, 
11 number of Sudeten officers and men killed was 
O—out of a total population of 3,000,000. The 
srohibited in the spring of 1941. 
le carried by the whole Sudeten press pointed ou 
“too many obituary notices in the papers are of a 


mourning was 


1 which the dead heroes would dislike vehemently. 


is inadmissible to say that the dear dead one had no 
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other wish than to see his relatives again, or that the 
Family X, having lost three sons, has nothing left but 

Pt ae gee ea =e a ™ 
grief. A hero’s death on the field of honor m t be 
looked at from s 1a point of view. 
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— a ae | ee ee P 
u this woman Sat | to the } I f 
i 
1 nt ‘ rt } ¢ ly w} r Y +} ' t+ r 
went ove! ) ner ) ¢c what was the matter. | I ? 
L ] } | ra} 
she began to throw grenades from the box tn which y 


killed my husband. With grenades like these.”’ She 1S 
declared mentally sick and taken to an tnsa asylum 
From there she managed to send this letter to her fellow- 
workers: ‘My husband has been killed on the « n 
front. One of his comrades wrote me about his death and 
inclosed a steel sy linter. It was a splinter from tl re 


nade which kill 


woman died in the asylum. Underground leaflets charged 


that she had been poisoned by the Gestapo. More act: of 


Rations are smaller in the Sudetenland than in many 
parts of Germany proper. [he region always d ded 


on food supplies from other territories; now, with the 
7 


transportation ystem under heavy strain, many of 


cities remain for days without potatoes or flour. In the 
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Drawing by Hoffmeister 
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der from the Bohemian Protectorate to the Sud ; 
on. The Gestapo has placed large posters in the a 
Water with J z air bubbles armament plants at Komotau, Aussig, and Teplitz warn 
’ j ; ing the workers to report any “‘subversive propag : 
< for slow-down or sabotage.”” The penalty for “turt] es 
eased twice between January nce 
only “go slow,” ’ 
war products as the R 
4 saa = . wens; " a 4 ane ; h they are also adept at chemical sabotage. Railroad ie 
) of the Oderberg-Kaschau line, over which R f194 
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he Mannesmann works near | u 
iC 
[he 
- t, nine I 5 in prison and a rhe lack of enthusiasm among the Sudeten pr 
ane ¢ FOF r two ns tion calls for the greatest efforts on our part 
r | 
] 
errilla 
r r e LC ow c - ' 7 - i ™ t ‘ 
a n 5 OL Mar- order, and an average of fairly good mood 
- T , 4 £ +} a 
Barine OF Du , five ounces of flour, three ounces of fiihrer Neumann from Kamnitz spoke of the ala 
sugar or h tute, one ounce of malt coffee, and apathy which has replaced the former keennes 
‘ ‘ r. int ers Of this d I a prison S.A., as if they were infected with the creeping evil‘ 
° ’ 7 ] L rr 
Phat creeping evil seems to spread from the nom 
I 
| | 4 } , r 
even to the Sudeten soldiers at the front. In a Ic 
, ' } } i 4 : ona > ae lh; svttle ne 
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! } } ] : T 4 ] I laef } 4 
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( ,az71 Wart tput is crossing them not to give credence to complaints about th e 
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y a . f 
d a 1 ao c 1 F anf 3 2 - 
. able to lift the spirits of che people. It is character- ge Ee o It ry , 
| a i I I ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ rs sae ; 4 4 ‘ i i 
f their mood that the market-piace concerts of the in Africa partictbatine from the very be mine of 


rg garrison, which in former years attracted a the campaien in th udy of the preat battle they 


ian 


€ ; é sid € ‘ 
ywd of people, were suspended in the summer are going to fieht. The I th Army abpears sud- | 
for lack of attendance. denly as areal a 2 4 f the peoble hghtin pap ple 
Circulation of the Nazi-controlled press, according war. Like the Russian army now, the Loyalist army 
' i! accounts which certainly understate the real during the Spanish War, end the arm 
decreased in the last year and a half about French Revolztion 150 years aco. the British Eichth 


per cent. The distrust of Nazi news and Nazi propa- Army, as it is presented in “Desert Victory.” em 
} 1! é , , , 
even among those who have been all-out sup- bodies all the popular inspiration that calls forth 


f Hitler's cause, is shown by the case of a certain fhe expression of a mation in arms Stratepy, tl 





<rombholz, a charter member of the Henle: 


‘y, who was tried at Iglau for “remarks detrimental able only to the General Staff and other bigh-rank 


é d ; ; 

the war effort of the Reich. rombholz had _ pro- ing officers; tt 1s a very human problem, to the 
_ ee ion the lies of the lores f P re © 

a morale neeting, to ration the lies of the solution 1) yy {Phe radinar ighliing man in 

mmand and of the Ministry of Propaganda. contribute if he is taken into the confidence of the 


qT] cret Sudeten German Freedom Station usually commander. The proof is in the record of the 
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So far as it depends on Hitler, the reconstruction ol 
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Herman Ullstein. 
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tne 
{tO a pur 


as not reve 
at — 
il SIZE 


id more than 
dwide news serv 


n, including a sizable 


ers 
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imon and Schuster. 


1877. In that summer Leopold 
wish paper merchant, bought a 


founder's five sons were obliged 
haser—presumably Adolf Hitler 


; ; ; 
aled then or later. 

the enterprise 
. Four Berlin newspapers of vari- 
The firm had 


ty ¢ ner r r 
ilk ran O on 


air fleet. It pu 


. < 

) ’ tar sh ! 
ne plus ultra of all international 
thousand persons. Its two pala 


»f business with their immense presses were sights 
By far the largest and most prosperous pub- 


rvi » Whroe 
rviving DOrol 


; it concern’s publ 


i 


ed y those w 


t nm that 
5 in that 


was m1 Nrivil 


My rl 
/ ft 


imental in | 


1 
nei 


writes of the years 
tters that make 
‘ally interesting— 
riod. TI 


his larger 


of Ullstein desc 


hers were at 


the ten marks a 
ly 


AiLle 


himself. “With average pift 


nan saw it at the time, and 


sum 
grind, 
leave 


e that a traveler 


1 him. 


! J 
tells the sto 


ry. Herman Ullstein 
ity specialist. His work in this 


ho could observe it closely. and 


at he retains derives from the memory 


ine. In other respects 


re when I finally d 
inv millions 


of success, he hardly digresses 


ping it to make mz 


the biogr 


aphy of a newspaper 
into the biography of t! 
background he sees toda if t 


1 as the paners 


ribed it. It would be going 


y that in this way a correct picture of events and 
t e played by the Ullstein colossus is put together 
Mt even swear that many of the figures which ir 


of success aroused 


y I 


his 


wie tucure 
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leserve just the oppo 





Mr. 


Ullstein’s admiration did 


posite. But that is snow of 


torian is not restricted to these 


Ullstein can be most proud 





Was 


t serious reactions. He entitles his chapter dealing 





the ypwer or ¢t pr s H | 

middle-of-tl id G lan | to of ‘ | 
to the rising t But e\ 1 his ow! 

fruitless. The othe: ners and es y th 


sistently, ‘that my Lv oo fa 

It 1S questi e wl I n the years i 
press « uld have done much a st Hitle 
already advanced far bey 1 the spi il sphere. | 
that may be, the great libera s of « 
gather its strength for a sharpened struggle but ¢ 
month showed greater weak Acainst the w 5 
Herman, as he tells it, his own house accommodated itself 
and more to the cur t t {i—not exactly t 





Nazism but toward other forms of a \v ‘ 

f Sing nation At a vn from the R swel 

i 

istry, which thre ned pr n for tr n 1use { 


staff was purged. When Go 5 raised an ird-of 
about the Hollywood All Ou \ | 
and lemar led Af i obt I tl 2 } n oF t 5 
to Germany, the firm d i t 
puou ly for its own ok. And it ted into the tr 
just if ti t [ f « Ss a t } y ¢ 
in the family and, draped with “‘patrioti 
I 

thoroughly ed in | That was an ext 
f¢ tation o; the pc! iJ l y in Gi iny B f ¢ 
nothing ext {inary 
days of Pon 1. As unco ¢ i! Oo ind 

rious as powerful | 
Germany at this final stave moved as in a dream toward 
slaughter. N he fact t tw lefeate it that ¢ 
without a fight is € C t handicap of any restorat 


movement 


tier $ 


From the day oi coming to power the Ul! 
a i 
iceinati like all othe were no ik ey a 
pa ~¢% ™ IX i ) no N \ 
ane | . ‘ 
lishers and editors. From that day on Goebbels ote € 
line, and it made practically no difference whether the 
, 

agement was conciliatory or intran “nt in bowing to 
inevitable. The Ullstein brothers sped the s tio 

; , ; 
yielded without useless rc ince. They were le rick 
understand other ines ible consequences—to their n 
fortune. It was plain eno 1 not only that tl 4aZ1IS W 

] ' } f } P 
if VY a tne O 5 Oo! e pa ( ut that the ‘ 
+} I} | ‘ 

soon own tiem $0. Lhis was not foreseer y the fir W 
had been fo ) the ntor oO of pe 
There were wa! 5 it we didn't heed t warning | 
1 diate W/ hye ; V( 1 ive ine 





th, ere wf yoy ’ neinog « the rmirhie 


cat 


The 


wealth which 


1s 





byy anick de 
Ya Quick C 


Herman Ullstein censures 


cision in 1933 was lost 


§ 1 short htedness So many people refused to emigrate 
in spite of the fact that at that time there was nothing to 
st them. It won't is bad as all that, they in ted And, 
anyway, they had such a rood life Change all that? No, 
that was asking too much. So they went on waiting, invest- 
ing all their hoy n the miracle It is a sad story in more 
than one respect. But it has perhaps a comforting implica- 
tion: if even private interests were so arrantly miscalculated, 
there is no reason to doubt that the political miscalculations 
were made 1 od faith LEOPOLD SCHWARZSCHILD 


Points East 


SOUTH FROM CORREGIDOR. By Lieutenant Commander 


John Morrill, U. S. N., and Pete Martin. Simon and 
.* r ¢ « 

THLY CALL IT PACIFIC. By Clark Lee. The Viking Press. 
$3 
¥ 


hn Lardner. J. B. Lippin- 


N THE day CG ridor fell, Commander Morrill and 

P ew of ¢t n r ©uail were ashore on 

r y Fort H Ch W yrdered to sink the Q I, 
whl lay it a yr M nila I h » ul ount ly 
survive | r Th n la irter 1 
in a 1 of ene illets: but the lid it, ducking their 
h } . r the } ers into h >! o 
t! had been hit. Then they wondered whether to return to 
I a 1 sur ider to the | ese or take t] O il’s 
t foot ( Diesel boat and head for Australia, 
2,000 miles away across enemy-infested seas. Seventeen men 
and Morrill | led for Australia, and “South from Cor- 





] f t s they dodged furtively from island 
t I) y led At ins landed one nicht 
‘ » of a Filipino grand seigneur, who 
f 1 A , ! do the same for him 
dirty and unshaven, on a California 

by t ( m ler Morrill wondered 
| | Were I ndable,” shows one 
epic of Bat: Clark Lee gives a news- 
of the whole disaster in “They Call 
It | | » Manila for the Associated Press, and 
é A re w ive that the Jay inese 
v ed in short order. The communiqués 
Our { s are holding firmly on all fronts,” 
f of M la were utterly surprised to discover 

‘ Years Day that the army had left. 


[he same apy illing optumism prey tiled on Bataan. The 


s did not know they were being spent Day after day 
y scanned the skies and the seas for planes and ships that 
er came. Even on Corregidor they dung to hope. “They 


did not know, and would not have believed, that no help 
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was going to be sent."” Someone in Washington though; 
couldn’t be done, Mr. Lee adds bitterly. He thinks it coy}; 
have been. He feels that the navy was stunned into tumosoy; 
passivity by Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Lee's account of life on Bataan and Corregidor \ 
excellent. The last part of the book is less interesting. H, 


got to Australia about the same time MacArthur did, 2 


later went out with the navy from Honolulu. He flew fro, 
an aircraft carrier into Guadalcanal. Here he goes is 


phase of the war which has been more fully cox 
other books. 
John Lardner, another newspaperman, picks up the stor 


of America’s war in the Pacific at Australia, to 
tinent he journeyed aboard a crowded troopship. ‘‘Southwe: 
Passage” is a thoroughly beguiling book. Mr. Lar 
tentionally avoids “profundities and earth-shaking cor 


and interests himself in the human and hume 


sions” 
trivia of American boys coping with a strange new ¥ 
: ne 
He is concerned with such matters as the mosquitos 
7 


the jungle of Darwin; mass wassail at Lennon's I 


Port Moresby a soldiers’ band concert in the nis 


Brisbane brawls in Melbourne; crap games and 


He is fascinating on the topic of 


and lotteries.” 
tralian rhyming slang which stems from the English 
world of two centuries ago. The term for wife, for ts 


is “trouble and strife,” which is now shortened t 
now shortened to ° 
means feet, and is regularly so used by the Diggers. M: 
Lardner saw signs of a possible inter hance of 


trouble Plates of meat, 


“my men,” an Australian captain told him, “‘are 1 


iC il, 


. . 1 ) 1 . 
‘coddam’ quite a lot more than they did before you « 


i 
came here. Very interesting expression.” 
Mr. Lardner’ 


ler 
his bedtime. Althouch this son of Ring Lardner may ¢ 


chuckling long + 


s book kept this reac 


} 
thre 


| profundities there is a lot to be seen 
MARCUS DUFFULI 
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shrewd eyes. 
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REFLECTIONS ON |! 


FORCE AND FREEDOM: 
TORY. By Jacob Burckhardt. Edited by James | 
Nichols. Pantheon Books. $3.50. 

ACOB BURCKHARDT, the great Swiss histor 
J known to the Anglo-Saxon world primarily as the 
of “Civilization of the Renaissance.” But he was a phi 
of history as well as a historian, and thus it 1s fortus 
his reflections on history have finally been made a‘ 
to us. The material represents Burckhardt’s notes 
lecture series prepared for publication by his nephew. [he 
translator, a young American historian, James H 
Nichols, has added a very able introduction to Burckha: 
thought. 

As a philoso; her of history Burckhardt accepted n¢ 
the idea of progress which the French Enlightenment 
popularized nor yet the cyclical interpretation of hist 
which German romanticism had borrowed from cla: 
and which is best known to us in the thought of that 
romantic, Oswald Spengler. On the whole he belonged 


the tradition of Ranke, who sought to give history meaning 
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uum but in terms of the unique valu 


om 





1 epoch. Burckhardt saw little more in the 





the vulgar illusion “that our time is 


mmation of all time’’ and “that the whole past may 


2 
a 





tine be regarded as fulfilled in us,” 
1 king to interpret the unique significance of various 


aid. 32 In seexing | 


enochs he analyzed them from the standpoint of the particu- 
balance achieved in each era among three factors— 


* seligion, culture, and the state. In making this analysis he 

refused to accept either the thesis that all cultural realities 
he stor sre but rationalizations of economic and political circum- 
nces or the idealistic interpretation which makes cultural 
sthravect forces primary and all political and economic facts derivative. 
had a lively sense of the constant interaction between 
> x ilization as the body of a culture and culture as the soul 


¢ f a civilization, and his insights into thes comp lexities 


a permanent antidote to simple deterministic theo- 
] 


ries, whether idealistic or materialistic. 


H Flourishing in the latter half of the nineteenth century 
ions by contemporary 


il the 


to point up his historical reflect 
observations which cover post-Napoleonic Europe unt 
Burckhardt may be defined as a hu- 
at anti-democrat. He feared 
tt thought it would contribute to the development of the totali- 


o-German war, 
democracy because he 


tate. Some of his fears were prompted by the tragic 
France from the generous impulses of the Revolu- 
sorry realities of the Napoleonic dictatorship. But 
t is not merely this bit of history that prompted his fears 


4 


tor the future bt 


t profound reflection on the necessity of a 


balance between traditional cultural factors and 


» forces which he thought the rise of democracy had 


he had little understanding for the positive and 

creative elements in the bourgeois democratic movement and 
ted its passion for justice quite perversely, he must 

1 with the most precise kind of prescience in re- 
the twentieth century. No one predicted the modern 
totalitarian state more accurately. He was certain that its 
scularized power would be more vexatious than the sacred 
power of ancient states. He foresaw that peculiar relation 
tween the industrial workshop and the battlefield, between 
ndustrial and military power, which characterizes modern 
itarism. He believed that modern tyrants would use meth- 
ich even the most terrible despots of the past would 
“My mental picture of the 


Ocds Wn 
not have had the heart to use. 
ferribles simplificateurs who will overrun Europe is not a 
pleasant one,” he wrote a friend. Burckhardt even predicted 
fairly — to what degree a liberal culture in totali- 
tarian countries would capitulate to tyranny through failure 
to under pane the foe. 

uracy of historical predictions does not necessarily 
validate the philosophical convictions upon which they are 
indeed, 
fensions about democracy which history has refuted as 


Burckhardt’s thought, contains some appre- 
, cefinitely as it has justified his fears of the totalitarian state 


evertheless, Burckhardt’s view into the future was some- 





ung more than successful guessing. He was one of the most 
p Profound historical minds of the last century, and he pro- 






ides a quite unique illumination of our present difficulties. 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR 











Print-Makers 
THE ARTIST IN AMERICA 
Kno pf. $5. 


. By Carl Zigrosser. Alf re 


HERE is a story of 


an eminen 
4 , 
tation and character above any suspicion of irony. who 


was heard to reprove a grudging critic of one of W. Russell 
Flint’s water colors by saying that it showed remarkable 


technical ability, “and, besides, that sort of picture of pretty 


1. P ‘ ' 
Girls Zives great pieasure to City men.” Like the critic, the 


vie 4 } ] mr - + } | 
reviewer should appreciate things on their merits without 


} 


reference to unpurposed aims. Mr. Zigrosser has brought 


together twenty-four  stories—thumbnail “profiles’’"—of 
American artists as print makers. Out of some twenty thou- 
in the country, twenty-three real figures 


sand artists these 


and one satirical—were selected by the author “‘partly by 


chamch, partly by design, chiefly because I have known them 


best.”” Int pretation cae er than criticism was his aim. His 


nr on a mereet scale, was Vasari’s “racy and vivid 


) 


record of the artists of his day’’; his app roach, “to draw 


faithful and just and convincing portraits,” often using the 

rtist's own words, “and in most cases with a knowledce 
aa on lifelong friendship.” The publisher's intention was 
And the 


| in con- 


evidently a book “for the table’’—not for the shelf 


result, readable, gossipy, well producéd, 
like Russel] 


undoubtedly give pleasur 


diversifie 
tent and illustration, Flint’s water colors will 


Still, without grudging, one may regret that Mr. Zigrosser 
did not adopt a tighter framework for his portraits. Each 
has its individuality. But unfortunately they seem to 
have no common link beyond an interest in print-making 
of one sort or another. For all the author's conscious avoid- 
ance of a critical approach, closer consideration of the 
his own statement 


backerour 1 of print 


making in the period would have added greatly to the value 


work of each artist in the light of 


aim and against the general historical 


and interest of the book. Mr. Zigrosser’s ability to do this 


is evident in the two sketches of Federico Castellén and the 


late Emil Ganso, which stand head and shoulders above the 
rest. In these the author really shows us both men primarily 
“as print-makers."” We see the personality of Castellén 
through his interest in contemporary painters and his tech- 
nical ambitions; we see Ganso’s character through his stru 

gle for a mastery of graphic expression and his ambition 
in his painter-like approach to the medium. But in most of 
the other sketches the author is apparently distracted from 
“as print- 


a more scrupulous consideration of the artists 


makers” by the availability of autobiographical anecdotes 


supplied by the artists. This contributes greatly to the general 
objective e 


narrative appeal but, through a lack of liting, 


adds little to the pictures of the artists as such 


whether because 


the case 


of Castellén and Ganso, biographical 
anecdotes were lacking or because the author was more in- 
terested in the work of these artists than in many of the 
others, Mr. Zigrosser shows himself a sound and instructive 
There is no reason he could not have adopted a sim- 


cts with a considerable en- 


critic. 
ilar approach to his —~ sub 


. And eal of the popular character 


hancement of his wor 
of the print—its oneal to sacrifice so mene aspirations 


to a ready legibility and the seductions of technical virtuosity 











The NAT ION 






an exacting critical volume along the lines of Mr. Zigros- ‘Thus the Japanese nation that Mr. Tolischus then met fo, 



























































r's “cross-section” would be particularly valuable today. the first time was already a different political and s wy, 
But if “The Artist in America’ does not help us directly creature from the Japan described in most of the stay . 
toward a critical view of the contemporary print-maker’s books. One can therefore hardly blame him if his descriptiy. ies 2 
art in this country, it opens up a surprising vista of activity. passages on Japan, which he intersperses among the notes of - (} 
And had it no other claim. we should still be in its author's his interviews and conversations, are lacking in freshness ap Pr § 
debt for having included among his reproductions of litho- in sensitivity to the queer combination of beauty, inhit ognle 
graphs, woodcuts, and etchings Stieglitz's magnificent photo- cruelty, and mysticism which characterizes so much of , . i 
graphs—Georgia O'’Keefe-Hands, IV, 1919 and Dorothy ordinary life of the Japanese. Mr. Tolischus makes much~ a ie 
True, 191! JAMES JOHNSON SWEENEY probably over much—of the fantastic obscenities w/ « ir 

abound in parts of the ancient Japanese books, the “K - 
ones. “ ; ' ent, ¢ 
. F . and the ‘‘Nihongi,”’ and rightly stresses the Japanese 
Assignment in T okyo tion of man over woman, but aside from a refere: Re 
TOKYO RECORD. By Otto D. Tolischus. Reynal and gentleness and kindness of the women, he shows litt ws v 
Hitchcock. $3 : ness of the everyday life of Suzuki, the Japanese Mr —_ 
BEHIND THE |APANESE MASK. By Jesse F. Steiner. That of course was an the purpose of the book Yet a bine 
an a ys more of the daily sights, sounds, and smells of Ti > 
the Macmillan Company. $2. less rehash of editorials and news dispatches would 
R. TOLISCHUS'S record of his ten months’ assign- made a vastly more readable and truer book. FF 
ment as a correspondent in Tokyo and his six months’ Mr. Tolischus was approached by the irrepressit ‘ 
imprisonment after Pearl Harbor makes an important if suoka to transmit a ‘‘peace plan” for China to the A 4 
somewhat indigestible book. The reader with the patience government—the idea being that President Roosevelt 
to wade thr h Many pages of dull excerpts [rom the “advise’’ Chiang Kai-shek to sue for peace with 
Japanese press and portions of the author’s own dispatches Mr. Tolischus himself later took a hand in peace-makin; 
will find scattered here and there observations that really trying to promote—without success—a scheme for send 
illuminate the dark enigma of Nipponism and some signifi- Matsuoka to Washington. The idea was well rec . 
cant new items of information on Japanese politics in those some quarters in Tokyo, but Matsuoka himself s} 0 
nine months when the militarists were seizing the last remain- clined to go. Having brought home the bacon from M 
ing controls of the engine of state. Moreover, the last four he probably was loath to spoil his fame by what cc Hi 
chapters, in which Mr. Tolischus tells the story of his grim have been a futile mission. The Japanese, as we now | 
experiences and reflections in prison, have, naturally enough, made the counter-proposal that the President should , 

a vivid and compelling quality which goes some way to re- Konoye on a warship in the Pacific. 
leem the stodginess of the first 300 pages. Those discredited “experts’’ in the United S ‘G 
It is easy enough to find reasons for these defects. In part guessed so wrongly about Japan’s unwillingness to ; 
they are a testimony to Mr. Tolischus’s honesty. He stead- Britain and America may find some slight solace in t P 

fastly refuses to pose as a Japanologist or to indulge in the that practically none of the Americans in Japan were 1 

windy generalizations about the Japanese spirit and way of prepared for December 7. The blustering, the threat - 
life that have filled many other recent books on Japan. In the political crises had come and gone so often that the |: 7 
the generalizations he does make—about the Japanese politi- stages in the preparations after Tojo and his gang t S, 

cal st ¢, tl fluence of Shinto, the similarities between trol could hardly be distinguished from the previc sai 

Nipponism and Nazism—he presents his facts for the reader alarms. And of course no one, not even the mos ones 
to see. Japan was never an easy country to understand, even pessimist, could have foreseen the tragic depths of our : “paere 
in the heyday of the so-called liberal era. After the Man- tary unpreparedness at Pearl Harbor, Manila, and Singaj Ro 
churian | in 1931 and much more after the assault on A good general book on contemporary Japan ts long « . 

China in 1937, even the wisest old hands among the West- due and would make an invaluable complement to —! mind 
erners in Japan found it increasingly hard to judge the Record.” Professor Steiner's little book, ‘Behind the ap se teneal 
shifting nce of political forces and to measure the real nese Mask,”’ might well have met this need had it only wens 
strength of the totalitarian tide which was uniting the new couched in a more attractive and less moralizing tone. I ols 
technical tricks of Nazism with the old never-extinguished so, the book is a useful introduction for the ordinat red bloc: 
pirit of feudal militarism and regimentation. The task and gives a sober, simplified account of Japanese 1 

difficult by the incredibly obscure language militarism, education, women, recreation, regimentation, f 
in which the apostles of the new Japan clothed their reaction- erty, and other social characteristics. Because of its dry st 
iry doctrines: two pood examples of this literary befuddle- the book fails to convey to a non-expert reader any 
ment are printed as appendices in Mr. Tolischus’s book— picture of how the ordinary Japanese lives, thinks, af | act 
one “the Way of Subjects” and the other ujtsawa’s “Great though Professor Steiner from his personal knowled 
Shinto Purification Ritual and the Divine Mission of Nip- small-town Japan is well qualified for just that task. & 
pon.” By February, 1941, when Mr Tolischus reached enterprising publisher must find another writer w! ts 
Tokyo, this process of verbal intoxication had been applied combine the best of Steiner, Byas, Chamberlin, and Het 
to practically all sections of this population, and the nation Mears before we have the book we really need on Japa 

W. L. HOLLA? 








was ideologically conditioned for the great military adventure. 
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Fiction in Review 
a O books published as novels in recent weeks— 


“Search for a Key” by Walter Duranty (Simon and 
Chuster, $2.50) and “A Time to Live” by Michael Blank- 
t+ (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50)—can, it seems te me, be 
fiction chiefly by virtue of the fact that their authors 
sppear ia them under fictional names. Mr. Duranty’s book 

such out-and-out personal history—it is about a certain 
er Joby who is born in England, becomes a newspaper- 
man, med in an accident, becomes a foreign correspond- 
ent, etc., et that it is hard to understand why it was not 
presented as autobiography, a form which would 


' , ° 
re easily accounted for the sparseness of the narra- 


sand more gracefully accommodated Mr. Duranty’s con- 


aaa ; | ’ ener 
excursion into anecdote and reflection. Less patently 


, : 
ical and making more of an effort at conven- 


‘ 1 2 oe . 2 c 

t { ion iorm, Mr. B inkfort s DOOK 1s a perfect text- 
self-castioation and little r +; +f ay lea 

( €ir-Castigaiion and so i1ttie creative on any ic l 


1ore case history than novel. But of the two books, 


} 


h tl ing if only because 


ort’s is much the more interest 


h sicker. My feeling about “Search for a Key” is 


the esr , mer , a8er . oe 
rather dreary amazement that a person of Mr 
roy , 7 ome 

woridiy exper ce can € so sophomoric; my 

out “A Time to Live” is vivid horror before an ex- 

e clinical footnote to the history of the radical move 
A ¢ + ] ! 
$AmMe,;i intellectual 

! > oes f ne 1.9¢ . , 

( lay Pear! Harbor is bombed Mr. Blankfort’s Ernie 

, , 

a young left-wing playwright, stands upon a peak 


ol 
ne 
tii 


pon a cozy bed of hot coals, casting up 
" ' a on . x. . ! ’ 
his moral failures. The trouble with Cripton-Blank- 
} ty ] } > 4 - ‘ fx 1 
, although he has been a devoted fellow-traveler, 


never had the courage or faith to become a member 


( munist Party. This ts the central guilt of his life; 
; le t ha la ¢ | > ] " ly I+ ! > 
are circie after circie of related puiits—guilt be- 
1 . +* 
a young boy Ernie had been afraid to go to his 
| 1 | , 
h bed, guilt because as a young man he had had 


y . . I. anshacl +} . . nee 
me of $50 a week while others starved, cuilt because 


1 continued to write plays instead of going to fight in 
S ult, guilt, nothing but guilt. Between Cripton and 


27 1¢ e ‘ a lanL 
uirt (or between Blankfort and his hair shirt: Blank- 
,' 


i] - - \ 
early through his protagonist) there 


iks for himself « 
room for neither irony nor pity, nor yet for common 
For instance, to his inability, in matters of Communist 

s, to substitute the act of faith for the questioning of 

1, Cripton traces the death of his baby at birth (lack- 

g confidence in a C. P. future, Cripton had been unsure 
t 


1 } i}, f 4 orit ry, | 
h of his wife from | 


] } + | a | . ° 
2 child) and the dea ukemi 


1 1 5] 


-h the white blood corpuscles destroy the 


e disease in whi 
ood corpuscles) ! “A Time to Live” is a strange psycho- 
document indeed, the most cheerless published evi- 
> 1 know of the frightening connection between personal 
t and social conscience, and proof, if proof be needed, 
at if there is little fictional good to be got from a writer's 
1 of his friends, there is even less fictional good to be 

t from a writer's hatred of himself. 
lo read the even better-than-average short story nowadays 
‘to have an experience so tangential to the real thing that 


s rather like having a conversation in a language in which 
one has had considerable training but in which one is still 


| 4, in Sinbad, 





7 , ' ’ **F - ‘ 
not fluent. John Cheever’s stories, which for the most part 
have appeared in the New Yorker and which are even more 
talented than the averace st a e te | in th + Vy “Te 





is to end with an < e feel of i strat lor « } 
| 
the best of Mr. C! $ p 5 is The ] re of 
Solicitude or The Edge « > OW 
ee ee oe he _——e conn il 
WwW i hints rather than con C Y CO! } ] 
I 
ments, and I am led to the conclusion that one of the troubles 
are? ! tector weriter + j, ¢ ; > 1 « 
with sho ) ‘ s t y, even 1 e t 
= | ' ] | : ' ' F 
ists, is that they not only « Ose if e ¢ ; to 
] ‘ ‘ T 
write about but then ref to be arti > r 1. it 
an artificial and com}; ely se@if-in ] { afio of the 
I i 
| ! | ay p . he ol 
same order as the fasniona e ti C n 1 ft t 
T ’ + © ; ; ° 
story, and 1 suspect t ) t rij 
] c f + 
for this branch of co porary f n 


Hervey Allen’s “The Forest and the Fort’’ (Farrar 


$2.50) is announced as the first in a s¢ 


lone earlv-A in f Is. Never hav read : 
Adverse” Iam ur eto report how Mr. Allen’s new venture 
measures up to | rey s best-seller, but I can report that 
after a dull and self-cor is start, full of scholarly coyness, 
“The Forest and the I is a conventionally engrossing 
story about a little E h boy who is capt 1 by the In- 
dians but who in mat r ns his own people. Although 
Mr. Allen could wear his learning more lightly and certainly 
do more, on the psychological side, with the conflict be 
tween Salathiel’s English blood and Indian upbringing, his 
novel is full of absorbing local color and interesting his 
; ! in ! + 

Surely the nicest title of the year is “You Can’t Do That 
to Svoboda” on a little book by John Pen (The Dial Press, 
$2). It is a nice book, too, on the worm-that-turned theme 
which is always so heartening both in fiction and in life, 
ind especially endearing when the worm is a Slovakian sta- 
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BRIX LECTURES BY RERTRAND RUSSELL 
Philosophy in the Twentieth Centary 


WEDNESDAYS 8 P. M. 
Aor. 14 Henrt BERGSON May 5 DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 
Apr. 21 George SANTAYANA May 12 John DEWEY 
Apr. 28 William JAMES May 19 Bertrand RUSSELL 
Fee: $3.50 for course. 75¢ single admission 


Rand School 7 Kast 15th Street ALgonquin 4-8004 
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DR AWM A pirants toward tragedy—Eugene O'Neill _ it is to say simply that “Kiss and Telj da 
ABA BNA A th athe or Maxwell Anderson let us say—could is what is called “a typical Abbott farce = 
- eve O res y comparable line, and is just that at very nearly its beg ss 
So Much for Buckingham not at the beginning of a play, but at Two or three commercially succe agF * 
pa S ix wi the situation cries plays of the season have atte se 
mf > ity of language. provide fun of the same sort; 5 7 we 
ti How t whole play would then be _ the others came off so far as I am cor , 
i iihor now seems cerned, but “Kiss and Tell” yen Jag 
= nsUW | ; | € l off the grou d cidedly does. Possibly the aut} r 
I my ! , <7 , ron \ of emotion! Many — script, which doesn’t sound like ver 
sent : ; \ t in the » of “Richard HI” muchin descrij tion, has more 
, , ees 6 wrt nes and whole pas- the happy results than one is 
Caner sees ) shin ar dine Ysa tas! though sometimes, clined to give him credit for. The fag ‘ 
a ‘ as in the case of Richmond's speech to remains, however, that the whole | 2 
a a to And old “rook the 5, hie fais back On feeble might be pretty flat if it were not fo; 
2 : AAPIERES EE es | leave the hearer, Mr. Abbott's skilful touch an : ‘ 
his taste. After all, 1 - who s been led to expect something cast which includes the always exper v7 
favo = ya > , depressed and almost embar- lessie Royce Landis as we 1S ) 
. ment of good performers of various ag: 
amas | eins — But of course the unevenness of the from about twelve on ut 
“se Pn oe Oe ) fiam- play as a play is even more striking. JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
F ‘ + ; , ; P ¢ > r ' ’ ’ V 
critics and me I cl RN i scenes, but if you were to take age 
over what seer them an unworthy = 4, vay vou would have left only MUSIC 
preieres M » ON the Other 4 ng chroni set forth in a forn —— eee al 
band, will certainly d = cient which has hardly evolved beyond that of ; ili 
reasons for refusin t the whole 4. morality play and in which both T WAS Mr. Downes—when Mri: 
tl seriously, and i bt re tion and characters seem less genu- Petrillo was trying to umionize the The 
c i sort Of ing) am than parts of a stiffly Boston Symphony—who used to Q 
ung than t A f f il; nt. For t] ¢ most part the tend that the members of this « ‘rae ume 
uj f ch ee Aeewts : of the most primi- were better off than the members of th 
the { t a play « nately ti sort. and the author seems to know wnion orchestras. Now—whk Bos@im return f 
s ’ ° : 1 that istempted ton Symphony has just signed up with New Y 
. ine to ca he part of some Child’s the union—it is a member « © OfMme nearsais 
W of $ 1] » of Eneland or to say that the the union orchestras who tells us* t ind thre 
Til’ 3 ( or the | ns. and courtiers seem at all these years the Boston 3 ngewe in | 
very ¢ t of 9 plays and { to } st ed out of Alice’s men have been better off than his fel@ nore 
" ta e wor pite the = Wonderland, or that the author is an- low-players in the New York Phunag@™ man i 
expect Ss with . ban t either "The Young Visitors” monic. But it happens not to be trug@ 
j yet mucho, “7 1 All That.” When Colley Mr. Downes’s statements | non ) 
‘ Ur ¢ is line “Off with ple of years ago to do a ¢ 
. 4 1 for Buckingham,” gating, the results of w! | gave i n | 
he v » in tl nanner of this column and now give again Ge conic r 
| iN the f i 1S t of the During the season of 1! macy tN 
ier parts of it. There are, found, a member of the Phi OB voced 
t vhen Richard ts a good Orchestra who was paid the if thearsal, 
sion Carroll's irascible queen weekly rate provided by the ur 


} 


4 K. On it w ided to all difficulties with tract (about half of an orchestra gogvona rei 
; speaker and the ( and this rate) received $80 a we OF UR *nen he | 
the ear of t f Mr. ¢ is's production wisely at- 32 weeks of the winter seasor am 

} } we rs 


f ng | ter than st y or forced “interpreta- week plus a $7.25 per diem 4 ‘ - 






a ; . it presents the play sim- for the two weeks of the pos & lund ne 
r Z| ’ . she aioht t om Wenarat 
Un I ly und forcefully for just tour, and $60 a week for the ¢ We ‘ if 
ad 1 






] ug yOLram 






the ¢ ‘ ) what it « sly is—a rather primitive of the Dell summer season 
by \ O lrama ited by flashes of genius. gous player in the non-unton 
: Mr. Co ; himself reads the lines Symphony received $70 a week for Up Soston ar 

1 } } . TT -= , te ce cor $60 r if 
very \ nd so does every major mcm- 30 weeks of the winter season, % ; eGdy In 









: nt week for the ten weeks of the oes 
: eee rT —_ the ¢ aan 
s t | fs each Kiss a ell” (Biltmore Theater) season, and $70 a week for the tq iond 
| nd Mdav ar 

1 in the 1 f her very enjoyable evening weeks of the Berkshire Festival, 4 “Gay ang 














} ] I> | } ’ er — \e yy ft ire eo 
. that of a different sort. Probably it 1s not s may or may not have been one Oo! ae re} 
t had a ly im 1 one of © n that the plot has 50 men who received $50 a week § | 
. . , } - de itw w 
h t trick the trick of making a to do with a complicated situation which the three weeks of the Esplance s nw Wwe 


’ "a - 
( els a nice young girl to pretend to lhe Philadelphia man worked 4 






I . » duti . 
etry. Just s ‘ that € ol n her parents that she is pregnant by the for $3,200—making the average ¢u! Hon 
most ambitious and most la :dolescent lout who lives next door as * See Mr. Calmen Fletsig’s letter om page 
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separ 


$61 a week: the Boston man 
¢ ther 43 wecks for $2,910 or 
s for $3,060—making his aver- 
« $56 or $59 a week. 

w of the 


Vv 


Ww i 


' , 
anaiogous piayer 


1 
*hilharmon 


ork I 
his minimum pay 
under the union 


the 
in 


90. In 
ewer weeks to earn more money 


R 
non-union wi 


even the unt! 


five rehearsa 


two and a half hours each, and 
Idit for ad titi I i] 
il, Koussevitzky h 


Boston Symphon 


i 


1 
onal 


pay ny 
j t 

as been apie 
y to an 
add 
hed to do so. 
five 

] 


are wnat 


ehearsal with¢ tional 


hia 
ul 
as WI 


standard two-and-a-half 


hearsals have been 


ecessary and sufficient for the 


c } _- , on 
on of the weet § program 


1 for the pair of concerts in 
Saturday 


Thursday and 


+} 


takes most of the 


lay and Tuesday in Boston, Sat 
nd Sunday in New York 
of 


1 for the chief series, and some 


there 


' 
titions of some the works 


the 


works prepared in remaining 
il time. The New York Philhar- 


sometimes prepares only one prc 





gram for all four concerts of the week; = missal 
1fs- 


and 


sometimes it repeats part of the Tl 
day-Friday program on Saturday 
Sunday, 


+t 
‘ Win new 


the Saturday mo: 


almost 


But 

are even two completely new 
; 
one week 


~~ 
1as the New 


' 
} 


Philharmoni 


next we another con- 


+ 


would sit back and take things 


the 


1 
whereas 


Szell 


iV sloppily: 
Symphony under 


recently 


If a creat orchestra Ay j 
lifference has nothin 


1d hours 


g to do with 


and d mocratic dis 








UNITED NATIONS IN AMERICA DINNER 


HOTEL BILTMORE 
Saturday, April 17, 1943, 6:30 P. M. 
DONALD OGDEN STEWART, Chairman 
SPEAKERS: 
DOROTHY THOMPSON WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
EDWARD G. ROBINSON 
GRACE MOORE will sing the National Anthem, 
with RAY LEV at the piano 
DR. IRA deA. REID, in a testimonial to Prof. Franz Boas 
EARL G. HARRISON, United States Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization, will be presented with the Annual Award of the 
American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born by 
CONGRESSMAN VITO MARCANTONIO 
CANADA LEE will read a poem by Stephen Vincent Benet 


The 40 Guests of Honor will include: 
DR. JOSE ANTONIO AGUIRRB PROF. MAX LERNER 
ARCHBISHOP ATHENAGORAS DR. LI YU YING 
ELISABETH BERGNER LT. COL. WILLIAM O’DWYER 
STEFAN HEYM GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 
MAURICE HINDUS KRISHNALAL SHRIDHARANI 
LEO KRZYCKI VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 
YASUO KUNIYOSHI GENEVIEVE TABOUIS 


Reservations: $3.50 per person 
Auspices: 
AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR PROTECTION OF FOREIGN BORN 
512 Fifth Avenue a PEnnsylvania 6-8508 . New York, N. Y. 














Next week— 


another NEW REPUBLIC supplement! 


CHARTER Ff 
for AMERICA] 


A summary and exposition of the NRPB report ©: 
. i P = 









































Contained within the massive reports of The To be published next week as the latest of the ih t 
National Resources Planning Board are stirring celebrated NEW REPUBLIC Supplements, 
proposals affecting the future welfare of every theirs 1s the first exposition of the Report and 1s Jlaborat 
American. 1] is our Beveridge Plan, to be dis likely to be the clearest and fairest that will be # 
cussed, debated and finally enacted into laws offered to the public in short and readable form. 
W } le a new charter of ss 
r Charter for America, like “A Congress to Win 
the War,” “This Man Willkie,” and many 
T! tors of the NEW REPUBLIC have others, will be widely read as a political docu 
assumed the task of translating these Reports ment. It will appear as a separately bound sup- y in 
into a clear and simple exposition of the Plan. plement to the issue dated April 19. , 
They fully over the d nents i 
submitted by the President to Congress. They Paper restriction this year prevents an increase 4 " 
have analyzed the proposals, explained them, in newsstand distribution. To be sure of getting 4 se a 


and in some instances offered criticisms and ‘our copy of Charter for Amerta, you must 
P) , z ae 


suggestions subscribe NOW. Be nectin; 


Party 
Special introductory rate: 13 weeks for $1 
pe mmm ww we ee SCISSORS. me eee eee ee ee ee ER The 





REGULAR RATES The NEW REPUBLIC 





One Year: $5.00 40 | 4Qgin t, New York City 


Trin } De es OO <i ; aang 
se ¢ seat 1. ) for the ¢ 1%........ enter my subscription to THE NEW REPUBLIC er 
Three Years: $1104 ; } 
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etters to the Editors 


‘a and the 
aynuMnist Party 
iew of 
Immunist 
Id” by 


as cCufi- 


e by the fear that any mild 


f Communist policy might 
re! ‘ ; Lai 

the reactionaries to “red- 
hus Mr ites chides the au- 
en us } 


asonea 


criticism 
) 


ies of the Communist Party 
ting that ‘““Messrs. Counts and 
S$. &. &. 


lispleasure but with the might 


threatening the U 


on.”’ In fact Counts and 


to achieve genuin 
Russia 


ind are afrai 


Comr 


anx1ous 


yn with 


‘YT 


of Counts and Childs is nonsensic: 
sia is the champion of this “1 


ful school of socialism”; and 


asking Russia to commit sui 


1g that any deman 


is sugvesting 


upon Russia with reference to its | 
Without Russia the Communist 


is not the most powerful scl oo! 
of socialism; and it is not being asked 


to commit suicide. The question is 
whether it would not be wise to demand 


as a minor price for our eventual alli- 


ance with Russia, t refrain from tn- 
terfering in our political life through a 
party obviously, all too obviously, con- 
trolled by Russia. 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


New York, April 3 


A Challenge to Reactior 


Dear Sirs: In 1919-20 
Senate refuse: atify 


the American 
Treaty of 
the 
in- 


the 
yvenant of 


our 


try urne¢ its fa from 


cout i 
Woodrow Wilson's con 


tive s irity and en rxed 


rse, the fruits o 
- } 


. US- 


ywwer- 


notorious 
' ' 
possivie on i' 


voters—ordinarily supporters of Presi- 


; 
dent Roosevelt and his licles—were 


away from h either in defense in- 


dustries or in the army 


Had these two 
did 
ctions, there is a distinct 

Brooks, 


have 


in 1942 as they 


and others 
y { been re- 
elected. Certainly, Fish and Brooks won 


by the marrowest majorities of their 


careers 
[f those of us who favor a system of 


1] 


collective security are to avoid the dis- 


;, 
illusionment of the last peace, it would 


' ; 
e that the American people 


the near fu- 


opinion. Nov 


em- 


ve that the 


lar 

in 

the 
results 


portion 


the ftorcien 
Administration 

+} +} las 
hen the tsolation- 


ocates of “power politics” 
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sclhiools ( s t hout the 
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space fe \ | main problem, 
‘ f [ vy fi ls 
w e ft 1 5 ft f of 
t If { 
cessful, how g 4 ty of 
U f ‘ 
tic 1 s, for « Id be evi 
dent. | f v show the 
desirability of passing an amendment to 
the Constitution pro fing tor nat onal 
re on ] 1 

SYDNEY H. ZEBEL 

N U 7 < I Mar h 51 


What’s tn a Name? 


Dear Sit I don’t want to take up too 
r ! I ¢a i re 
{ é ( ny 
ke ( A! | 5s **\ 1s | 
“ { 
}my 
\ I s i | t ht 
} } 
Vv | 1} anh a ! 
I ert ' er 
| ! 
| 
‘ , i 3 
; } 7 
t | t 
; | } ’ 
} f lor nor t Vii fe 
| mod violent ] de t 
that M Sr er ft 5 tl implica 
t of his 1 A 1 ote oO il 


writer | say it is of paramount impor- 


tance who wrote what and which and 


r. Spencer is in- 
nobody else gets 


the credit for the writing of his own 
Tl < i 

E. M. Forster once wrote an excellent 
¢ on Anonymity. He maintained 
bi ly that literature should be 


anonymous. I noted that his name was 
on the pamphlet. I disagree with him. 
y o was responsible for 
cnown as Shakespeare's plays. 
WILLIAM MC FEB 
March 26 


Brookfield, Conn 


“Democratic” Segregation 


Dear Sirs: The army has brought Jim 
Crow not only to this camp but also to 
t local ce inity. The colored troops 
ha to keep out of “white” p] ces 


and we have also been given instruc- 


not to associate with Negro sol- 


diers or to frequent particular bars and 
This was 


cafes set aside for Negroes 


military “democratic” segregation, for 
both groups had their places. Segrega- 
tion was practically unheard of in the 
town before the army established this 
camp 

The Negro barracks are at an extreme 


post. And strangely enough, 
the 
nilitary does not 
But why 


not all good soldiers? My two-day visit 


the only democratic barracks are 


guardhouse. Here the 
differentiate—all poor soldiers 
opportunity to fraternize 
soldier. He was unable 
“how I'm good enough 
for this democracy and freedom 


talk but not good enough to die along- 


side a white American.’ 

My total fury in regard to racial 
hatred arose when I was advised during 
ba training in the South to “‘tze 
, when a colored ofhcer 
i ed. If you did meet one face to 
f 1 would just have to salute him. 
I y 1 to fight alongside “Bigger”! 

PRIVATI - 
March 15 a Army Air Force 


The Basic Problem 
Dear Sus 


youl 


his critical 


Permit me to congratulate 
Washington editor, Mr 
analysis of the 


Stone, for 
Roosevelt 
post-war se Political 
liberals have consistently dabbled with 


urity program 


economic palliatives, like unemployment 





The NATION 








cannot ¢ 





nomic set-up which will provide 






steadily expanding economy, a may 

] + ) +> T , 
utilization of our productive re La 
and a job for every man. Such a; tow Y 





nomic program is the sine gua n 





any effective post-war policy. If we 
sume, as most liberals do, that “jobs fog 





all’ 
ail 


and consistent full-time ut! 





of productive resources are impx 





of attainment, then we must as 


also the inevitability of more war, fur 

















ther advances for fascism, and cont in's a 
decay of the type of civilization whiciiioverss 
liberals would like to preserve He ha 
strengthen. Given a failure to solve { 
basic economic problem, all the s 
security in the world can never stop n 
these inevitable retrogressive trends ed to 

Congratulations again to Mr. Stong@ 
for his ability not only to cover da X 
day events but to get down to fi 
mentals. MARTIN M. SPENCER Ts 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 3 

fr 

“Little Drops of Water..."7 
Dear Sirs: Irwin Edman inquires, ie! 
The Nation for March 20, who be 
John Kieran knows that Julia Car 
wrote “Little drops of water, litt! Nd 15 ¢ 
grains of sand."’ He says that her heaq 
is in the right place, even if her nam 
is in oblivion 

It is not so bad as that. Anybody i rable to 
Galesburg, Illinois, can tell you wa e the | 
wrote the lines. About a decade ago t1 It 
Galesburg Civic Art League hor 
her memory. The address upon that el 
casion was made by none other than | athe Bo 

We 





Carney’s son, an attorney residing | 
that city. H. S. HOLSOPPLE 


Los Angeles, Cal., March 25 





me Phitha 
To Pick the Crops be result ¢ 


Dear Sirs: Each day numberless Puc 


Ricans die from starvation. I know the 









plight at first-hand yy 
Senator Chavez, head of the con 7 it as 
mittee investigating that situation, s¢ p eaten 
sibly urges that a large number o! Raviest Se 
island's jobless be brought tn to Pi ‘ 





our vegetable and fruit crops. Why 9 





an immediate order by President Roos 
velt to bring in shiploads of them fe 
work in labor-shortage areas? Th 
would cut across all red tape. 
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g Sirs: It was indeed a great surprise 


1 overpaying the star conductors and 


ople starving 


ROSE PESOTTA 

Vice-President International 

I Garment Workers’ Union 
w March 27 


hilharmonic 


r ! ' , . 
not oniy to me, a 


1:1 ' - = 
yur liberal organ, but to all 


v-musicians, to read Mr. Hag- 
on the Philharmonic con- 


; not touched on the broad and 


ymic and political caus and 
+ ! - . 

1 it purely as a musical prob- 
nmittee of the orchestra has 


int out that no true analysis 
egle can be achieved by an 
f the musical factors alone, 


ire so completely dependent 
her and hidden factors which 
cs, in their musical ivory 
completely ignorant of. 
in shows his 1pnorance of 
ining factors in his column 
ition of March 20. He states 


that t 


fo ao 


1 ' 6 . | 
he orchestra is rebel- 
lominate 


ntially lethargic and lazy. This 


tandable from Olin Downes, 
lly anti-union and anti-labor, 
on a liberal weekly should 


to look beneath the surface and 
tttom of the floating iceberg! 
likely that only their general 
al make-up makes the men 
ilharmonic different from those 
ston and Philadelphia orches- 
We know that men, even musi- 
same conditions are 
coincidence that the men in 
urmonic are different? Or is it 

t of the abuses of the past, which 
n rise to the present situation? 
Haggin complains of the men’s 
and The men 
plain and unadulterated phys- 
ue from the torment of the 
schedule of any symphony or- 


indifference. 


is 


n the world! No other orchestra 
‘acl ; 
different programs a week to 

C 


ind a onductor 


| 


eek or so. 
olicy of underpaying the men 


new every 





the cream of the profession 
other hand, the members of the Boston 


Orchestra are kept gainfully em 
cj vee] of the veor ar 
ix weeks of the year and 


no need to look 


have 


for forty 
: 


for outside 


at most, two different programs a 


work. They 
' 

they 
This 

- 4 

imination of hours of need- 
less, mechanized physi 
Mr 


rebelliou 


to rehearse with a conductor 
1 , rf 

are thoroughly familiar with. 
| 7 
| 


means the e! 
al labor 

Haggin should now realize 
ness stems from a fundamental 
cause and is not just inherent in Phil- 
harmoni 


men 


Your critic intimates that we ride 
roughshod over our conductors and wish 


Dr 


legitimate changes 


Rodzinski 


The members 


1 c 1 
to keep from making 


yf the 
orchestra have never opposed changes 
What, 
Rod- 


condu rr 


for the good of the orchestra 
however, is happening here? Dr 
not 


zinski is yet 


he has had no time to know the abilities 


permanent 
of the great majority of men he is firing 
In fact, during his short stay as guest 


' 
rn ile 
KOSS i@ 


conductor it would have been in 
for him to do so. We have no objections 
for the 


to dismissals rood of the or- 


chestra, but when the men see some of 
the best players getting the ax, they 
know that these firings were never meant 
for the b 

Why is it not a matter of concern to 
our critics that the basic living condi- 
tions in our orchestra are so intolerable 
that our great soloists such as Harry 
Glantz, trumpet, and Benjamin Kohon, 
bassoon, considered by musicians the 
greatest in their fields, have left or are 
leaving the orchestra of their own will? 

Who wishes a first-rate orchestra—the 


etterment of the orchestra 


men who make a living from it or the 
management which, by its economic pol- 
icy, is making a first-class orchestra im- 
possible to maintain? 

We can assure Mr. Haggin that, given 
the right conditions, disciplinary power 
are not 
heights. 


and terrorism necessary to 
achieve artistic Mr. Haggin 
seems to apply to music a Victorian 
labor policy of fear. We are proud of 
our work; we wish as much as any con- 
ductor to give good performances. If the 
Philharmonic management were to use 
a system of rewards for ability and merit 
instead of their present policy, the great- 
est orchestra in the world would emerge 
from the present chaos and confusion. 





ad atic d ssal We 
ar for what t ‘ 
t already have 

If ba 1 } e thace " 
are superior, then they should favor the 
est hment of tl B  f 
de ycracy in mus nere 

CALMEN FLEISIG, Chairman Philhar- 
monic Symphony Orchestra Committee 


[Mr 
Fle; ip’s Le tler 


Hagegin’s comment on 
will be 


found on page 


34.} 


CONTRIBUTORS 
PETER 


SAAR was formerly editor of 
Westland, a liberal weekly published 


é 4 ai i] W y | } in 
Saarbriicken which opposed the return 
of the Saar to Gern iny. In 1939 he 
went to Paris and made _ anti-Nazi 
broadcasts in German for the French 


Ministry of Information. When the 
Germans occupied Paris, he was sent to 


a concentration camp, from which he 


I 


later esi aped 


JOHN LARISON in travels 
the West has been ab! 


throug! 
e to observe the 
Japanese relocation camps ever since 


their establishment and to speak with 


the Japanese who live in them 
7 i 


m Se 


writer, Worke 


WEISKOPF, a German-Czech 
1 from 1933 to 
magazine pub- 


} ITforl 1948 mi 
the largest anti-Henlein 


lished in the Sudetenland. Last year he 


” 


published a novel, “Dawn Breaks. 


LEOPOLD SCHWARZSCHILD, in the 
days of the Weimar Republic, was editor 
of the Tagebuch, an 
liberal journal. After Hitler 
power he edited the Neues Tagebuch in 
Paris. Since coming to America he has 
published “World in Trance; From 
Versailles to Pearl Harbor.” 


Berlin influential 


came to 


W. L. HOLLAND, a New Zealander, 
is research director of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 
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ACROSS 4 Slides, in a way 
1 Tl man for avat 6 European currency in_ troubled 
6 ‘I d d, de- W iters 
6 Mourning became her 
9 ‘ - e morn 7 A support for the board - 
( 8 He believe no doubt, that absti- 
10 A l is nence makes the heart grow fonder 
14 We have been advised to make it 
11 t ) viv 
i i N 7 7 wht ce . 
; always 15 Get a long little doggie 
16 The returning sailor declares him- 
12 lf a deserter 
, 17 You can’t write with this pen 
; 20 Man 1 insect are unyielding 
21 M t } é found them ine xplie- 
in Nero’s day 
23 A extort r, not a superannu- 
. 7 
” J i 
; rv 94 } 
24 'T fa ] or one of them, 
y d cir- , 
25 « red wagon and backward youth 
‘ ‘ ‘ eee t Genghis Khan was 
« ii , 
be bin n mtaining acid 
2Y Ned ferré 1 out the news 
i mn cone 
a 
! e | l- SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 7 
AC qs 1 DIETRICH 5 ONAGER: 10 
P ; — NI Li 11 APVERTS; 12 ENACTS; 14 
; th them mRICO! INCENSI 7 SHAVE: 18 
! IDLE; 20 BARACHI 2 TOSS; 24 MYOPER; 
| VENUI 29 PRESIDED; 30 STEINS; 
Hoy AY AIM : THEATRE; 3 STRESS; 
iv “s ; or 85 WAVE TRAP 
we é a8 MS HoWN:—1t DONKEY; 2 EYEWASH;: 8 
I RELATIVE; 4 CASE: 6 NOVICE: 7 GAR 
2 } ted of dance nib 8 RESISTED; ® CAIRN; 13 
4} 1) LEAKED: 14 BELATED; 15 ISTHMUS; 
pu OP 2 of a 19 STOr-GAPS; 21 KYB’ TO EYRE; 23 
8A of se) RTRAMER; 25 POINTER; 26 RIDERS; 27 
,} and 4) VEKSE, 25 ASLEEP; 81 ETNA, 
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